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RISK AND HAZARD IN LOGISTICS PLANNING 


Colone] Harry A. Sachaklian 
U. S. Air Force 





This paper discusses the significance of the concepts of risk 
and hazard in areas of military decision. 











The customary preface to any treatise on military science, particularly as concerns 
its planning aspects, is to comment on its inexact nature. This has been pointed out so often 
as to approach being platitudinous. It becomes necessary, then, to make clear that reference 
to the inexactness of military science herein is an accusation and not an apology. 

Whereas inexactness, in truth, is a condition of military planning, its acceptance as an 
irreducible condition serves only the interests of incompetence since specific responsibility 
for error can thereby be avoided. 

The growing concern in the nation as a whole about the cost of the military establish- 
ment is resulting in increasingly sharp criticism of errors in military planning. This criti- 
cism has reached the stage where formal proposals are being made to remove certain military 
functions from military hands and place them in civilian agencies to be created for this pur- 
pose. These proposals are being made in the face of clear-cut evidence that military agencies 
are equally concerned with these problems and are making headway in their resolution. 

Whereas such proposals add nothing to accuracy and merely change the error-makers 
from military to civilian, they are strong evidence of the widespread dissatisfaction with 
present procedure. The requirement for a review and a strengthening of planning concepts and 
procedures is urgent, not only because of the unacceptable inexactness from a military point of 
view, but because the understandable reaction to continuing error, especially in its materiel 
requirements manifestations, may result in organization changes that by their very nature 
would increase, not decrease, the error. 

There is no single area in military science where error is so readily discoverable as 
that portion of military science concerned with determination of materiel requirements. The 
oddity here is that the real evidence of inherent error is the inability of the determiner to 
prove the accuracy of his calculations and not the ability of the critic to occasionally isolate 
specific examples of inaccuracy. 

The determiner is therefore wrong because the only evidence he can now offer to sub- 
stantiate his calculations is that the resources procured as a result of his calculations were 
consumed. Since armed forces are monsters with insatiable appetities that can and will con- 
sume all they can get, evidence of consumption is hardly proof of need. 

Nor can evidence of nonuse be universally accepted as proof of no need. ‘rhe very 
concept of "forces-in-being" is based on the belief that the existence and capability of these 
forces will preclude the necessity for their use. 

Assuming that the basic purpose of logistics support is to contribute to operational 
effectiveness it necessarily follows that proof of need must be measured in terms of such 
effectiveness. Armed forces can absorb a tremendous amount of logistics support without any 
appreciable increase in operational effectiveness. In fact, there is a point beyond which the 
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volume of logistics support actually decreases operational effectiveness since the physical 
weight of such excess support directly reduces the mobility and flexibility of the armed forces 
in addition to depriving the operational element of the resources otherwise available to it in 
order to manage the impedimenta. 

Any review of planning concepts with an object of strengthening materiel requirements 
determination procedures must begin by exploring the relationship of logistics to strategy in 
order to find a means of measuring the contribution of logistics support to operational effec- 
tiveness. 

Operational effectiveness is a compound of strategy, state of training, and logistics. 
Strategy is a scheme of maneuver expressed as a serics of decisions concerning the employ- 
ment and deployment of armed forces. State of training is the level of the collective skill of 
the armed forces in carrying out these decisions. Logistics is the provision of the resources 
required by the strategy as conditioned by the state of training. 

The whole scope of military decisions can be reduced to eight separate and distinct 
areas, all related to each other and all consisting of a multitude of subordinate decisions. 

The entire purpose of an armed force created for defense purposes is predicated upon 
the existence of a military threat to the security of the nation. The size and nature of this 
defensive armed force is directly conditioned by the size and nature of the threat. The bal- 
ancing, neutralizing, or reduction of this threat becomes the prime task of the defensive armed 
force and consequently the material manifestations of the threat can be called the TARGET. 

The first and most important series of decisions to make concerns this target, such as, 
what is it, where is it, how well armed is it and most important of all, what is to be done to it. 
The decision as to what is to be done to the target in effect guides and limits all the rest of the 
military decisions. 

The second decision concerns the WEAPON. Having decided what needs to be done to 
the target, the subsequent question is a qualitative and quantitative analysis of the weapons 
required to do to the target what needs to be done. 

The third decision concerns the FORCE required to apply the selected weapon or series 
of weapons to the target. This series of decisions is the most complex and involves such 
questions as deployment, scheme of employment and training required to perform the mission 
of applying weapons to targets. 

The fourth decision concerns the BASE or bases required to house and launch the force 
that will carry the weapon to the target. The subject of bases can be as simple in nature as a 
foxhole or as vast and complex as a nation in toto. 

These four areas of military decision; target, weapon, force, base, are clearly and 
unequivocally elements of strategic decision in that the factors upon which the decisions are 
based are derived directly from the size and nature of the material manifestations of the threat 
to the security: of the nation. 

The determination of the most desirable targets, weapons, forces and bases is tne 
fundamental function of the operations planner. The elements of state of training and logistics 
enter into these calculations after they are made and then only as a limiting factor. They do 
not change the essentiality of these elements of strategic decision. They only influence the 
degree to which these elements are attainable. 

The four additional areas of military decision that must be made to accomplish the 
action required in the elements of strategic decision are the elements of logistics decision 
which are in most part predicated upon and derived from the elements of strategic decision. 
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The first of these is DISTRIBUTION. This is defined as the systematic deployment of 
resources to meet the strategy implicit in the nature and location of the forces and bases. 

The second is TRANSPORTATION. Transportation in this sense is considered to be an 
integrated system through which distribution can be accomplished in the volume and time 
required by the strategy implicit in the nature and location of forces and bases. 

The third is PROCUREMENT. This is also a system and consists of a procedure by 
which title to resources passes from one agency to another. 

The fourth is PRODUCTION. Production again is a system. It consists of transforming 
material things into items required by the strategy implicit in the nature and location of forces 
and bases. 

In short, the elements of logistics decision concern the establishment of systems through 
which the material requirements for defense are produced, procured, transported, and distrib- 
uted to bases to enable a force to apply weapons to targets. 

Logistics systems and strategic systems (the target, weapon, force, base complex) are 
both composed of personnel and materiel, cost money to operate and therefore compete for 
resources. Obviously the reduction of the cost of logistics systems permits the greater allo- 
cation of resources to the strategic systems within any given economic limitation. 

Certainly the foregoing hypothetical expression of the processes of military decision is 
an oversimplification. Yet its value is in its explanation of relationships among these functions 
rather than as an exposition of the separate functions themselves. Its utility as a basis for 


requirements determination is in direct proportion to the acceptability of this concept of 
relationship. 

























The relation of logistics to strategy is closest in the field of requirements determi- 
nation. A proposed strategy, when translated into specific requirements, can thereby be tested 
for logistics feasibility and if necessary, adjusted accordingly. Logistics, then, not only is 
derived from strategy but by virtue of its limiting effect contributes to the determination of 
that from which it is derived. Therefore the treatment of logistics as the natural son of strat- 


egy is at least a biological contradiction since no natural son has ever been privileged to assist 
in the selection of his father. 











Military logistics requirements, by historic usage, pertain generally to four different 
areas; supply, maintenance, construction, and transportation. Such fields as communications 
in themselves are only separate logistics problems, in that they also require supply, mainte- 
hance, construction, and transportation. 

It would seem to be most useful to classify logistics requirements for these four areas 
in terms of the use to which they are being put. If this were done, there would be three broad 
classifications of logistics requirements: 

a. Requirements of and for personnel. 

b. Requirements of and for equipment. 

c. Requirements of and for bases or installations. 

Each of these three can in turn be further subdivided into requirements that are utilized 
at a relatively even rate and those utilized at a relatively erratic rate. 

This basic classification can readily be converted into requirements determination 
procedure in that it indicates the types ci requirements capable of being reduced to reasonably 
accurate factors and those that must be determined by other means. 

Requirements to support personnel are relatively easy to predict since they can be 
teadily factored on a population basis. Such things as food, clothing, and shelter can be 
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forecast either by usage data or by simple calculation. In usual circumstances these require- 
ments are utilized at a relatively even rate. Certain wartime conditions may cause erratic 
usage rates but in comparison to the total military requirement, such variations are small 
enough to handle on a local basis and have little effect onthe overall requirement. 

Requirements to support equipment may in part be derived from usage data particularly 
as a guide to replacement of component parts or the equipment itself caused by wear due to 
normal usage. However, the relatively unpredictable nature of battle damage complicates the 
problem considerably. Requirements for certain items, such as ammunition, would vary 
widely not only from peace to war but also within war from area to area. 

Requirements to support bases or installations are predictable from usage data or 
from the specifications of the installation for normal operating requirements. However, such 
predictions are inappiicable when such bases or installations are subjected to enemy attack. 

Thereafter, the entire problem of requirements determination can be considered as 
having six integrants: 

a. WHAT is needed? This is the specification of an item, so designated as to be 

readily identifiable. 
WHERE is it needed? This is the specification of location where the item is to be 
used or to be held for later use. 
WHEN is it needed? This is the specification of time, either by calendar date or in 
relation to a proposed time of use. 
HOW is it needed? This is the specification of the condition of the item in relation 
to its state at time of use. It covers questions of packaging, assembly, modification, 
and adjustment. 

-. WHY is it needed? This is the specification of the use to which the item is to be put 
and thereby establishes the relative importance of the item. 

f. HOW MUCH is needed? This is the quantitative determination as conditioned by the 

specifications enumerated above. 

The first five of these integrants can be directly derived from the Elements of Strategic 
Decision but only insofar as they pertain to these elements. That which pertains to the Ele- 
ments of Logistics Decision can be determined only when the volume of materials to be handled 
for the Elements of Strategic Decision has been calculated. 

In short, requirements determination can be accomplished generally by following a 
procedure consisting of: 

a. Analyzing ‘he stipulated Elements of Strategic Decision to determine the first five 

integrants. 

. Analyzing these integrants to determine the "how much." 
Based on a and b design four logistics systems, i.e., the Elements of Logistics 
Decision. 

. Analyze the Elements of Logistics Decision to determine the first five integrants 
pertaining thereto. 

e. Analyze these to determine the "how much" required for the logistics systems. 

f. Combine b and e to determine the total. 

g- Adjust the logistics systems to handle the resultant total. 

It should be clear from the foregoing that the critical calculation is the "how much," 
both that which pertains to the strategic systems and that which pertains to the logistics 
systems. There is no single area in the whole complexity of military planning where the 
inexactness of the military art is so apparent and so often so embarrassing. 
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"How much," as the phrase implies, is a quantitative representation that may be 
expressed either in standard forms of measurement or in forms peculiar to the military as 
"days of supply" or "units of fire." The term "days of supply" is a useful measurement form 
because it purports to express quantity in terms of operational effectiveness for a specified 
time period. However, it has glaring weaknesses in that it can effectively conceal miscalcu- 
lations of types of materiel within a classification. For example, thirty days supply of ammu- 
nition may be authorized and on hand yet contain none of a particular kind of ammunition. 

The underlying philosophy of the military as regards the "how much," has been that it 
is better to have something and not need it than it is to need something and not have it. Every 
logistician, since the dawn of warfare, has accepted the venial sin of surplus to avoid the mor- 
tal sin of shortage. Consequently, the likelihood of "too much" in military stocks will persist 
as long as there is a likelihood of "not enough." 

Since the basic reason for stocking materiel is to preclude exhaustion and since ''too 
much" does at least preclude exhaustion, there is little motivation for seeking a method to 
determine what is "just enough." Instead the logistician will either rationalize his "too much" 
and defy the critic to prove him wrong or will, as a last resort, conceal the very existence of 
the surplus. 

Therefore, no method of requirements determination, regardless of personnel or organ- 
ization, can overcome the deliberate tendency to err in the direction of "too much," until there 
is some absolution to the mortal sin of shortage. 

The concept of risk and hazard is offered as a means of improving methodology in 
determining the all-important "how much." If such a concept does not provide absolution it at 
least provides commiseration. 

Risk is defined as the probability of an event occurring. 

Hazard is defined as the degree of seriousness should the event occur. 

In terms of supply requirements, risk is the measure of probability of running out and 
hazard is the measure of how serious is it if running out does occur. 

Risk is a function of the causative agent. Hazard is an expression of military judgment 
of the relative importance of the item in terms of operational effectiveness. Assuming equal 
levels of supply of aviation fuel and Kleenex at an overseas base, the risk of exhaustion due to 
enemy action in interrupting normal flow of materiel to the base would be the same. The dif- 
ference in hazard is obviously considerable. 

The determination of risk requires specification of the various causative agents and 
their analysis by existing statistical technique. This would include such things as enemy 


action, "life of type,"" pilferage, damage in transit, deterioration in storage and damage from 
use. 


The determination of hazard requires the exercise of military judgment on the relation- 
ship of the item to operational effectiveness in order to determine how long the using agency 
can be without the particular item before an unacceptable reduction in operational effectiveness 
takes place. Naturally, if the item has no bearing on operational effectiveness at all, it has no 
place in the inventory, since, as stated earlier, the prime purpose of logistics support is 
operational effectiveness. 


Using aviation fuel and Kleenex as examples again, the military cannot afford, even 
momentarily, any exhaustion of aviation fuel without experiencing an immediate and serious 
decline of operational effectiveness. Yet, the absence of Kleenex, even for prolonged periods, 
would be at the worst an inconvenience. 
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Accordingly, there is no basis in reason for equal standards for the supply of these 
items. Aviation fuel is, then, a high hazard item and Kleenex, perforce, of low hazard. 

An analysis of the hundreds of thousands of items in the military inventory would 
probably reveal that the great majority of these items are of relatively low hazard. 

It would then appear that provision to avoid exhaustion of most of the military inventory 
decides more than any other single factor the computation of "how much." Yet, acceptance of 
temporary deprival of low hazard items would reduce the total need for stocks considerably 
and thus would enable the greater allocation of effort and higher margins of safety to high 
hazard items within given economic limitations. 

A properly designed logistics system enables the systematic satisfaction of require- 
ments and can reduce the likelihood of exhaustion for unacceptably long periods of time by 
expeditious replenishment without necessitating large stockpiles. A smaller volume ina 
logistics system of given capacity would naturally decrease the time involved from source to 
user. 

The control of production, procurement, transportation, and distribution is pointed at 
achieving a never-ending flow of materiel. This is a splendid goal but if measured against a 
requirement for operational effectiveness in terms of risk and hazard, would prove to be 
unnecessarily refined and overly costly except for high hazard items. 

An analysis of the military inventory in terms of risk and hazard could well demonstrate 
the futility of central inventory control of low hazard items. Central control of the production, 
procurement, transportation and distribution of materiel has been justified on grounds of effi- 
ciency and economy. Its argument for efficiency has been that such control enables the logis- 
tics system to properly respond to strategic need. Its argument for economy has been that 
volume buying means a lower unit cost. 

Actually the best argument for central inventory control is that it militates against 
exhaustion. Accordingly, it is completely justified for high hazard items since exhaustion of 
these items is militarily unacceptable. If temporary deprival of low hazard items is accept- 
able, central inventory control is justifiable only if it is economical. 

There is a fallacy in the argument that central procurement is necessarily cheaper. 
Low hazard items, in large measure, correspond to items having civilian as well as military 
use. A large purchase of such items tends to firm the market. Secondly, any savings in 
administrative costs incident to contract negotiation can be quickly dissipated in increased 
transportation and distribution costs. 

Classic examples of this are replete in such centrally procured items as food and solid 
fuels. In many instances, although payment to producer was at bargain rates, the total cost to 
the government exceeded local retail costs when transportation, distribution, and administra- 
tive costs were added. 

Therefore, central control cf inventory is justified only when the items are of high 
hazard and require urgent safeguards against exhaustion or are of a type without ordinary 
civilian use and require military specifications and standards. 

It would logically follow that low hazard items can be stricken from the controlled 
inventory entirely and their procurement be a function directly of the using agency using funds 
budgeted for that purpose. This would offer the collateral gain of considerably reducing the 
size and complexity of the four logistics systems and would enable the using agency to acquire 
that which best satisfies its own peculiar requirement. The collection of the cash discount for 
speedy payment customary in normal commercial practice would probably far exceed any 
collective increase in administrative costs of such purchases.. 
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Further, the elimination of these items from the controlled inventory would mean the 
abandonment of the vast and complex task of preparing and maintaining specifications and 
standards. Quality control of those items as exercised by normal civilian competitive practice 
certainly should suffice for military purposes. The military can choose from a wide variety of 
fountain pens already on the market. It need not design its own. 

It may be argued that procurement is a specialized function requiring skills not avail- 
able to the using agency and that the decentralization of this function would result in more, not 
iess error in this field. It may be that the risk of error increases, but certainly the hazard 
decreases. Further, rating the commander of the using agency on his effectiveness in this 
field will result in rapid skill acquisition. 

Certain variations in local procurement procedures would be necessary to cover such 
military activities as isolated bases and ships at sea. However, the supplying agency can take 
care of this requirement within the specific request of the commanders of these activities and 
within the funds budgeted for their use. 

It must also be noted that the greatly increased local purchase activity that would result 
from these proposals is entirely consistent with the widespread development of financial man- 
agement techniques in the Department of Defense. 

The terms risk and hazard have utility other than in supply. They are equally appli- 
cable as measurement standards for maintenance, transportation, and construction. 

Maintenance planning under peace and war conditions presents entirely different prob- 
lems particularly when new equipment, untested under combat conditions, is involved. The 
problem of repair of battle damage to equipment is one of tremendous significance. Risk and 
hazard calculations would be very useful in this field in determining maintenance standards 
with its consequent bearing on supply requirements. 

Transportation planning can also be conducted effectively under a risk-hazard approach 
by its bearing on such problems as "peak load," and interruption due to enemy action. 

In its application to construction, risk and hazard would be of particular significance 
under the conditions of modern warfare where such pressing problems as dispersal and pro- 
tective construction await solution. 

Whereas the so-called "calculated risk" in military jargon usually means that the only 
"calculation" made was that a risk does exist, the techniques of risk determination are in being 
and require only application. 

A technique for hazard determination does not yet exist but should offer no great prob- 
lem since the relative hazard of most items should be readily apparent from an examination of 
the first five integrants mentioned before. 

Having determined risk and hazard, the obvious next step is their reduction if such 
reduction is indicated. The relationship between risk and hazard serves as a guide to identify- 
ing those areas that require definitive action. Clearly, items of high risk and high hazard 
require immediate action and correspondingly, items of low risk and low hazard can be ignored. 

Reduction of risk involves action affecting the causative agent. Reduction of hazard 
involves action affecting the item itself. If the risk is enemy attack on a supply point, the 
causative agent is the enemy force. The reduction of this risk requires active defensive 
measures and thereby indicates another example of the influence of logistics on strategy. The 
reduction of the hazard of such an attack involves the security of the supply items and there- 
fore such passive defensive measures as dispersal and protective construction would be 
indicated. 





H,. A. SACHAKLIAN 


The foregoing discussion by its very nature is tentative and hypothetical. It is offered 
as such as a basis for the development of logistics theory. The absence of developed, tested, 
and accepted logistics theory is, of course, the principal reason why the requirements deter- 
miner cannot prove the validity of his calculations. Until sound logistics theory is developed, 
unsound, erratic, and uneconomical logistics practices will continue to plague the military 
regardless of any organization changes. In fact, organization for logistics is, in a sense, 
logistics practice and should itself be based on logistics theory. 

The farther logistics practice is removed from military operations, the greater the 
possibility of erroneously gauging the relationship of logistics to strategy. This risks the 
neglect of the purpose of logistics which is to contribute to operational effectiveness. The 
hazard of such neglect is unacceptably high. 
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Commander J. C. Busby 
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The author presents some ideas, stimulated by a recent article 
in this Quarterly, on management of an operating supply system. 











In a recent article! oO. Morgenstern laid the theoretical foundation for what may become 
an important tool in improving our basic understanding of military supply systems. This 
increased understanding has already led to significant changes in operations within the Navy 
Supply System, and no doubt further theoretical exploration will prove fruitful. I propose in 
this paper to comment on the importance of Dr. Morgenstern's work in orienting military value 
judgments. Also I would like to elaborate on the basic model of an overseas military supply 
system and point out how the more elaborate model can serve as a powerful tool in the manage- 
ment of an operating supply system. 


MODELS AND VALUE JUDGMENTS 

It is commonplace knowledge that human decisions in the management of a military 
supply system are largely based on conceptual models. Reference to the organization of the 
Navy Supply Center Oakland immediately evokes the brain picture of a chart with many little 
boxes connected by lines. Reference to the continental U.S. supply distribution system evokes 
a picture of liquid flowing through pipelines which connect various tanks. 

The difficulty with many of the widely used conceptual models is that they tend to force 
the man using them to employ value judgments which are poorly related to the problem at hand. 

I remember very well an inspection conducted at a large supply activity several years 
ago. In examining the organization of the activity, the inspecting party noticed that at one place 
on the charts there appeared blocks like this: 
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IMorgenstern, O., "Consistency Problems in the Military Supply System.'"' Naval Research 
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whereas throughout the rest of the charts blocks looked like this: 


oF 
V 
i A Ss a | 

The inspecting party concluded that the supervisor occupying block "A" was unneces- 
sary since only two persons were supervised, and recommended a reorganization which was 
eventually put into effect at a distinct detriment to the Navy. 

Why did this occur? The model of the organization—the chart with boxes and lines—has 
built into it a false value judgement: symmetry. We conceive the organization as a pyramid, 
each block being supported by several below it. When the model shows up some deviation from 
this symmetrical structure, we take a close look at the segment which is "out of step."" And 
even the best intentioned, most open-minded inspection officer imaginable inevitably listens 
with only half an ear to the protests that "special circumstances" warrant the nonsymmetrical 
organization. 

The point is this: what does symmetry of boxes on a chart have to do with efficiency or 
effectiveness of an organization? 

There are many similar examples of conceptual models giving rise to value judgements 
which are either vaguely or not at all related to the problem being studied. 

A particularly dangerous tendency now prevalent is to consider military problems from 
the viewpoints of "sound business administration," "cost consciousness," "efficiency" and so 


on.2 These conceptual models have the built in value judgement of "efficiency of employment 


of resources." Somewhere along the way the value judgement of "military effectiveness" gets 
lost. 





























A group of management engineers recommends that Air Station "A" can save 20% of its 
storage space by switching to a system of locator storage. This fits in readily with the value 
judgements of "efficiency" based on the conceptual model of a pair of scales with one pan full 
of dollars balancing the other pan full of quantity of material issued. Then along comes a one 
hour notice of an enemy air attack, and before inexperienced duty personnel can locate needed 
oxygen masks under the "efficient" locator system, Air Station "A" gets destroyed because our 
planes could not get off the ground soon enough to protect it. 

Those who are faced with the awful responsibility of achieving the delicate balance 
between morale of men and cost of material, between present-day system efficiency and war- 
time system reliability, between public acceptance and military need, et cetera ad infinitum, 
have achieved through years of experience a certain intuitive manner of looking at problems 
with value judgements based on military effectiveness. The Nation will be well served if the 
conceptual models used by these men can be set down, clarified, improved, and publicized 





2For an analysis by a seasoned observer see Hanson Baldwin's article ''Pentagon and Economy" 
in the 4 June 1955 NEW YORK TIMES. 
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sufficiently to influence that large group of personnel, military and civilian, who have fallen 
into the habit of paying lip service to "military capability" and who then proceed to evaluate 
all problems from the standpoint of a grocery store owner trying to cut costs. 


THE MORGENSTERN MODEL 

The great benefit of Dr. Morgenstern's model of a military supply system is that it is 
readily adaptable to manipulation using value judgements based on military effectiveness. In 
essence, an overseas military supply system is described as consisting of a supply center in 
the United States supporting one or more overseas bases (or supply ships). These bases, in 
turn, each support one or more activities. 

In the course of events, an overseas base may be unable to supply one of its supported 
activities with a specific item at the time required. Such a situation is described as a "'state 
of deficiency," and it is the duty of the overseas base to take measures to avoid a state of 
deficiency, or to minimize the implied losses when it cannot be avoided. 

(Note the built in value judgement of "military effectiveness" under this concept. A 
less experienced investigator might easily have been tempted to imply that the duty of the 
overseas base was to supply its customers at a minimum investment in men and material.) 

There are at least two kinds of states of deficiency: 

(1) ordinary, occurring when the base is unable to fill a requirement for an item which 
itnormally carries on hand. This is commonly known as an "NIS" or "not in stock" deficiency. 

(2) special, occurring when the base is unable to fill a requirement for an item not 
normally carried. This is commonly known as an "NC" or "not carried" deficiency. 

States of deficiency can be remedied by two means: 

(a) Locally (i.e., at the overseas base): 

(1) by repair 
(2) by substitution 
(3) by cannibalization 
(4) by provisioning: 
(a) purchase 
(b) confiscation 

(b) Nonlocal: 

(1) by requisition on the supply center. 

In order for the supply center to have some guidelines in planning its internal opera- 
tions, Dr. Morgenstern proposes that each incoming requisition from an overseas base should 
contain two pieces of information: 

(a) expected date of the state of deficiency in case the current order should remain 
wfulfilled as of that date; 

(b) priority, or "ordering of importance of the expected deficiency to the particular 
werseas base." 

The foregoing summarizes the main features of the Morgenstern model which concern 
WS at this time. 

A major purpose of the original model was to demonstrate that the Navy Supply System, 
8 it was then constituted, was not internally consistent. An overseas base was required to put 
® its requisitions not the expected date of the state of deficiency, but rather a "deadline 
telivery date" based on its estimate of processing time at the supply center, shipping time, 
md other factors. Since the overseas base could not possibly know this information on a 
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current and accurate basis, the result was that operations at the suppiy center and of the trans- 
portation agencies were governed by guidelines which did not reflect optimum military effec- 
tiveness. A motion picture projector with a "guesstimated"' DDD two days hence could easily 
squeeze off the airplane a part for an inoperative 5" gun which carried an equally "guess- 
timated" DDD of three days hence. 

The original model served its purpose of demonstrating inconsistency very well indeed, 
But there is no reason why the model should not be elaborated and made to serve an even wider 
purpose. It is this task which shall next be addressed. For convenience, the major points of 
elaboration will be given paragraph numbers. 


ELABORATION OF THE MODEL AND SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 

1. Each activity supported by an overseas base maintains stocks for its own needs. As 
with the base, a state of deficiency will occasionally arise which cannot be remedied locally at 
the activity. Statistical data on such states of deficiency can be collected by analysis of the 
requisitions received by the overseas base and can provide a useful management tool as 
explained in paragraph 2. 

Recognition of the fact that duplication of stocks exists at the several activities, the 
overseas base, and the supply center poses the problem: "how should levels be set at each of 
the three supply echelons?" The higher in the echelon that stocks are held, the less total 
stocks are required due to pooling of safety levels. The lower in the echelon they are held, the 
less total effort will be required for processing papers and shipping material since there will 
be less frequent re-ordering by activities. More important, states of deficiency at the activity 
level (where they are most harmful to military effectiveness) will occur less often when stocks 
are held at the local activity in lieu of at the overseas base or the supply center. Furthermore, 
the system as a whole is less vulnerable to enemy attack or other disruption since stocks are 
dispersed and since activities are more self sufficient. In short, greatest military effective- 
ness and least cost in processing papers and shipping materials is achieved by keeping activity 
stock levels high; economy in total inventory investment is achieved by keeping activity stock 
levels low. The supply system manager can obtain valuable control data under this conceptual 
model by analyzing the stock levels at activities, overseas bases, and the supply center. There 
is no doubt that a point of optimum economy in placement of stocks can be found, and that devi- 
ation from this point can be authorized depending on the price we are willing to pay for improved 


military capability. There are some observers who believe that the Navy has its present stocks | 


poorly located from the standpoint of both dollar economy and military effectiveness. 3 
2. The two classes of states of deficiency established in the original model should be 
expanded and put to practical use. A convenient classification is: 
(a) "NIS" or "not in stock," occurring when a demand cannot be filled for an item 
normally carried. The two types are: 
(1) "NIS," occurring when the stock card shows none on hand, hence no attempt 
is made to find the item. 
(2) "NIS-WR," a "warehouse reject" occurring when the stock card shows 2 
balance on hand, but the item cannot be located in the warehouse. 
(b) "NC," or "not carried," occurring when a demand cannot be filled because the 
item is not normally carried on hand. The three types are: 





3See, for example, Lynch, Captain Charles F., ''Notes on Applied Analytical Logistics in the 
Navy."' NAVAL RESEARCH LOGISTICS QUARTERLY, Vol. 1 (1954), pp. 90-102. 
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(1) "NC," occurring when the item is "not carried" and no action has been taken 
tocarry it, even though it is stocked elsewhere in the supply system. 

(2) "NCL," or "not carried but has been added to the load list,"" occurring when 
the item has not been carried in the past, but action has been taken to carry it (i.e., it has been 
"added to the load list") although the initial increment of stocks has not arrived. 

(3) "NSI," or "not stocked in the system," occurring when a demand is received 
for an item which is not carried anywhere in the supply system. (This occasionally happens 
when replacement parts are needed for nonstandard equipment.) 

(c) "NID" or "not identified," occurring when a demand is received for an item 
which cannot be identified with a standard Navy stock number and which cannot be positively 
identified as an item not stocked in the system (NSI). 

Practical uses of the above classification are self-evident. The supply manager can 
gauge the internal efficiency of activities by the NIS and NID rates, and particularly by the 
NIS-WR rate. The NID rate also reflects the adequacy of identification media provided by 
higher authority, and the state of training and supply discipline of end users. 

In a supply system where the stock levels at an activity are set by higher authority, the 
NS rate also reflects the depth adequacy of the levels. The NC rates reflect the accuracy with 
which range requirements have been forecast, and the NCL rates the effectiveness of the 
mechanics for putting into effect such forecasts. The NSI rate indicates the adequacy of the 
stocks in the entire supply system to meet the range of requirements of end users. 

Although this classification of states of deficiency provides a tool for gauging the 
military effectiveness of various components in the supply system, it cannot be used blindly. 


Considerable experience is required to evaluate the "goodness" or "badness" of any given rate 
or even a trend. 





3. The original model should be expanded to show that states of deficiency can be rem- 

edied locally by any of the following means: 

(a) by repair or manufacture or cannibalization (R) 

(b) by substitution (S) 

(c) by provisioning (P) 

(d) by redistribution of stocks—e.g., by forwarding the demand to some other activ- 
@ ity in the area known to have the item on hand. (F) 

As a practical matter, the supply officer of an activity or overseas base will seldom 
lave direct charge of repair, manufacture, or cannibalization and it is of no particular concern 
vhich of these three methods is used to remedy a deficiency. Cannibalization usually consists 

in removing parts of an already inoperative, or perhaps scrapped, piece of equipment which is 
#0 carried as a stock item. Furthermore, the dividing line between repair of an item and 
@.nufacture of a new one is frequently blurred. For these reasons, it is sufficient for the 
nodel to indicate that a potential source for remedying a state of deficiency is a local repair 
«tivity which either manufactures a newitem, repairs the old, or perhaps cannibalizes some 
isting piece of equipment. 

In the Navy Supply System, "R" remedies (that is, filling demands by local repair, 
tunufacture or cannibalization) are of great importance. There are few items which cannot be 
@nufactured or repaired afloat, and the supply system manager should be kept continually 
tlormed of the degree to which states of deficiency are remedied by this technique. A lack of 
‘atistical data can lead to decisions which will reduce military effectiveness by eliminating 
tal incentives to maintain a repair capability. It has been my personal observation that the 
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average Chief Engineer of a ship is not nearly so prone nowadays to manufacture a repair part 
as he was during World War Il. He is reasonably sure he will get his part within a few weeks 
nowadays, whereas during the war requisitions sometimes never got filled. A system of gath- 
ering data on this problem at the type commander or fleet level would have shown the trend 
years ago and perhaps have resulted in corrective action. 

Turning to substitution as a means of remedying states of deficiency, it appears that 
two elements are involved: recognition and exercise. 

To recognize the possibility of substitution requires only a knowledge of technological 
interchangeability of the items and their approximate relative stock positions. Technological 
interchangeability may be of commonplace knowledge (e.g., canned ham may be used in place 
of smoked ham); or it may require detailed knowledge of the intended end-use (e.g., cabinet 
fittings and hardware of one type may or may not be usable in place of those of another type); 
or it may require intimate technical knowledge of the items themselves (e.g., when one elec- 
tronic tube can do for another). 

Note that knowledge of relative stock positions need not be exact. The mere fact that 
an overseas base "ought" to have the substitute item in stock may be adequate to enable a 
consuming activity to recognize a substitution possibility and to pass such information on to 
the overseas base. < 

To exercise the possibility of substitution requires in addition, and as a minimun, only 
a more detailed knowledge of relative stock positions. For optimum operation, however, exer- 
cise of substitution also requires knowledge of the prospective quantity and time of inflow (or 
"resupply") and "outflow" (or 'demand") of the items involved; the military value or impor- 
tance of such prospective demand; and the intrinsic value of the items involved (which, in the 
absence of more appropriate military or economic value measurements, must uSually be meas- 
ured in terms of catalog price or dollars). 

The quantity of substitution that takes place in supply system can provide important 
measures of operating efficiency and of the states of information available at various levels. 
The types of substitution that take place in a supply system can provide equally important 
measures of range adequacy (i.e., suitability of the range of inventory items normally carried 
in stock to meet the demands placed on that stock), and of economic efficiency (as measured 
by optimum use of available resources). 

During war and other times of critical shortages, intensive efforts are made by both 
consuming activities and higher supply echelons to increase states of substitutability informa- 
tion available at various levels in the system. Usually this will result in an increase in the 
quantity of substitution that takes place, but not necessarily in the economic efficiency of the 
supply system. 

Local remedy by provisioning may take the form of purchase or, in wartime, of con- 
fiscation. While these two methods are of theoretical importance, it is not probable that the 
supply manager need concern himself with any breakdown between the two in either peacetime 
or such wartime practices of the U.S. military forces as are presently envisioned. Hence the 
model may be simplified by combining both confiscation and purchase (which includes such 
present practices as obtaining milk from recombining plants and vegetables from hydroponic 
farms) into the single category "P" or local provisioning. 

Local remedy by redistribution of stocks is possible because in practice stocks at sup- 
ported activities are ordered in "economic" quantities, which frequently means quantities in 
excess of immediate needs. For example, a given type of set screw might well be of great 
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military importance but have an extremely low issue rate. Supported activities will naturally 
order quantities in excess of their actual requirements because the item is inexpensive and 
occupies very little space, yet is too important to risk not having on hand a few extra ones to 
meet unforeseen contingencies. The subject of economic ordering quantities has been pursued 
at length by Whitin* and others, and it is sufficient to say here that the possibility of redistri- 
bution of stocks does not necessarily imply a defect in the supply system; rather it recognizes 
that material placed at given locations under one set of military value assumptions need not 
necessarily be at the optimum places should the value assumptions be changed. 

To summarize: our conceptual model shows that it is the duty of the supply echelons 
to avoid states of deficiency, or to minimize the implied losses when avoidance is impossible. 
There are four local remedies for states of deficiency: repair, substitution, provisioning, and 
redistribution. 

From the standpoint of military effectiver.2ss, the supply system manager should con- 
stantly review the extent to which the four possible remedies are in fact used, and should be 
prepared to take administrative action when it appears that loss of military readiness is occur- 
ring through failure to maintain an exploitation capability in any one of the four channels. 

4. Finally, I propose to modify the original Morgenstern model by establishing a more 
realistic system to guide priority of effort of the supply center and transportation agencies. 

One of the basic problems in any supply system is that, for sound military reasons, all 
the organizations which must work together to supply material to overseas bases are not under 
a commander low enough in the echelon to exercise day-to-day detailed control of operations. 
This situation is the same as exists in civilian life where General Motors, for example, is 
dependent on its subcontractors, the communications companies, the U.S. Mail Service, trans- 
portation agencies, and various others to maintain an effective resupply system to its numerous 
plants. 

Therefore, there arise everyday problems whose implications are clear from such typ- 
ical statements as: "If the overseas bases would only send in their requisitions by dispatch 
instead of mail, we could get the material to them on time." 

"If the supply center didn't take so long to process a requisition, we wouldn't have to 
use all this air transportation." 

"If the transportation people would only use a little judgment in diverting ships and 
planes and routing freight, these delays in receipt of material would never occur." 

In order to analyze the method by which an overseas base obtains material, let us 
establish a conceptual model of an assembly line system consisting of three sections as shown 
in Figure 1. 

The first section governs the preparation of a requisition at the overseas base and its 
transmittal to the supply center. In practice, this section can run at two speeds: (1) fast 
(expedited preparation of the requisition and message transmission); or (2) routine (normal 
preparation of the requisition and mail transmission). Selection of the speed is entirely under 
control of the overseas base. 

The second section governs the processing of the requisition and issue of material at 
the supply center. In practice, this section can run at three speeds: (1) super-speed (the 
"walk-through" or "issue on requisition" technique by which all possible short cuts are taken 








ee 
Whitin, T. M., THEORY OF INVENTORY MANAGEMENT. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1953. 
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Figure 1 - Assembly line model of 
overseas base replenishment 


and the material issued as rapidly as possible); (2) fast (the so-called "expeditor processing" 
by either a separate group of clerks or by the same group which handles routine requisitions 
but which operate under instruction to handle "expeditor requisitions" ahead of routine ones); 
or (3) routine (the normal processing technique which is designed to achieve a high level of 
internal efficiency at the supply center). 

As a practical matter, it is not feasible to operate any one of the three channels in the 
supply center section of the line at a speed other than the one for which it is designed. In other 
words, there is no way a requisition once placed in the "routine" channel can be speeded up 
except at an inordinate cost and most probably with little resulting speed-up. The reason for 
this can be readily seen when one reflects on the tremendous number of operations involved 
in issuing a single screwdriver. These operations are performed on a mass production basis 
by many persons in various separate organizational sections, and any attempt to locate a single 
piece of paper once it is in the assembly line system is a time-consuming task. An attempt to 
locate the several pieces of paper involved in processing a single requisition is usually so 
time-consuming that it would be quicker to let events take their normal course and wait until 
the completed product emerges from the assembly line. 

The final section of the assembly line, governing transportation of the material, oper- 
ates at two main speeds (surface or air transportation) either of which may usually be selected 
in advance by either the overseas base or the supply center. Within the two main speed brack- 
ets, the assembly line sometimes has a further range of speeds which are controlled by the 
transportation agency. Thus, a package destined for air flight can be put on a plane today or 
wait until tomorrow depending on the priority it bears relative to competing passenger and 
freight traffic. 

Having established the basic model of an assembly line system by which bases are 
replenished, we next turn to the problem of how to optimize the operation of the system. 

First, assume that the most economical operation takes place when each section of the 
assembly line operates at its slowest speed. That is, mail transmission is assumed cheaper 
than message; routine issue of material cheaper than expeditor issue; surface transportation 
cheaper than air. Second, assume it is desirable from the standpoint of military effectiveness 
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to process aS many requisitions as possible by the most economical means—that is, at the 
slowest speed on each section of the assembly line. In other words, from the standpoint of 

using our limited resources for greatest military effectiveness, we prefer to keep supply mat- 
ters off the radio circuits; use minimum personnel in supply centers; and to use surface in 
preference to air transportation. 

Under these assumptions, we purposely stock the overseas bases in a manner which 
will permit them to replenish their stocks under ordinary circumstances by using only the 
slowest assembly line speeds. This requires either a continuation of the present Pacific sys- 
tem of "scheduled replenishment,"' or else some cther system which will guarantee a known 
and rigidly enforced lead time. 

In a typical situation, overseas base 'Y"' will review all stock cards in class Q25 
between the 10th and 14th of each month, submit requisitions by the 15th, which will be received 
and put in process by the supply center on the 25th, scheduled to be loaded aboard a "pipeline 
ship" by the 15th of the following month, and received and taken up in stock at base "Y"' by the 
30th. This fairly rigid schedule enables accurate prediction of lead time (which is 45 days 
from date of submission of the requisition in the example given). 

Hence, for the great majority of requisitions, adherence to the established schedule of 
operations will be sufficient to guide operations at the supply center and of the transportation 
agencies in a manner which will effectively prevent the occurrence of states of deficiency. 

There will, however, be a minority of requisitions which must be processed more 
rapidly than the slowest speed assembly line operates. They can originate from only two basic 
causes: 


(1) "range inadequacy"—which occurs when a demand occurs for an item not carried by 
overseas base; or 

(2) "depth inadequacy"—which occurs when an emergency requisition must be submitted 
to keep from running out of stock normally carried at the overseas base. 

As a practical matter, the supply system manager knows fairly accurately what NIS 
rate any given overseas activity should be able to achieve under his allotted stock levels. 
Hence, an excessive number of requisitions submitted for emergency replenishment of nor- 
mally carried stocks will indicate either poor local stock control procedures or else an abnor- 
mal demand pattern due to causes not known or not yet analyzed by the supply system manager. 

Demands due to range inadequacy should occur in such amount as the overall supply 
system is designed for. That is, stocks at overseas bases are ordinarily established on a 
basis which should Satisfy some given percentage of the demands which will be placed on them 
(say 90 or 95%), and it is to be expected that the remaining demands will be passed back to the 
next higher echelon of supply (in this case to the supply center). An excessive number of 
requisitions due to range inadequacy usually indicates lack of effort to exploit three of the four 
local remedies for states of deficiency (repair, substitution, and provisioning). 

From the foregoing it is seen that the conceptual model establishes a supply system 
designed to process the majority of requisitions by the slowest speed assembly line, and a 
minority of requisitions by higher speed lines. Furthermore, the amount of such minority 
requisitions can be estimated in advance by the supply manager, and arrangements made to 
Provide communications channels, air transportation, and additional people at the supply center 
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to handle this minority amount. Should minority requisitions exceed the estimated amount, 
some malfunctioning of the system exists and the source can be readily determined. Adminis- 
trative action would then be taken to correct the situation. 

Before going further, it should be pointed out that the foregoing model has been simpli- 
fied to illustrate certain basic principles. For example, considerable effort is expended to 
have only the most "critical" or militarily useful items in the forward area, reserving the 
luxury items for handling thru the next higher supply echelon. Stock levels are not uniform by 
any means, but dependent on such diverse factors as cost, volume, perishability, military 
essentiality, and so on. Finally, lest there be any who feel that an exact mathematical treat- 
ment of the problem is feasible, I should point out that in reality there are so many intangible 
factors such as inability to estimate enemy action, lack of precision in forecasting our own 
tempo of activity, arbitrary budgetary decisions by higher authority, et cetera ad nauseum, 
that a great deal of professional experience and judgement is required to interpret and act in 
any given situation. 

Returning to the assembly line model, the problem of guiding the operations of the sup- 
ply system to ensure that anticipated losses due to unavoidable states of deficiency are mini- 
mized boils downto putting the minority known amount of requisitions on one of the higher speed 
assembly lines in accordance with the relative military value of the requisitions. 

A convenient method of doing this is to include in each requisition the date the material 
is required or "DMR." This date is the same as the ''commencement of a state of deficiency" 
as given in the original Morgenstern paper. However, the term "DMR" is a simpler expression 
than "state of deficiency" and will probably be more readily and correctly understood by the 
thousands of people who must eventually be trained to use it. 

In addition, the "DMR" should be followed by a suffix ''C" or "DD" to indicate that, if the 
material is not received by that date, the need for it will continue or decrease. To illustrate: 

"DMRC 12 Sept"' means "material is required by 12 September and the need for it con- 

tinues thereafter." A typical example would be a replacement typewriter or motion 

picture projector for an overseas base, or boiler tubes to repair a ship. 

"DMRD 12 Sept" means "material is required by 12 September, but if that date cannot 

be met the need will become less urgent, although the material is still desired." Typ- 

ical examples would be allowance list replenishment items for a ship due to sail on 12 

September, or a new drug particularly desired to treat a patient prior to his scheduled 

evacuation on 12 September. 

It is obvious that such a coding will usually enable proper selection of speed at each 
section of the assembly line under normal operations when the capacity of the higher speed 
channels is in fair balance with the amount of requisitions received which bear a DMR.° 

Under wartime conditions, the capacity of the higher speed channels can easily get out 
of balance with the volume of requisitions which must be processed on them. Diversion of air- 
craft for special lift (as occurred during the Berlin Blockade for example) can reduce the 





5A description of the techniques by which the supply manager determines range and depth of 
stocks at overseas bases, and balances these against military and economic costs of running 
high speed assembly line sections is too complex to be covered here. 

Note that it is possible to have a DMR later than the date on which material would normally be 
received via the slowest speed channel. For example, a ship repair facility might well order 
material for overhaul of a ship six months in advance of the time when it will be required. 
Operating rules can be established to handle such cases in any of several ways, and there is no 
advantage in pursuing the matter further here. 
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capacity of the high speed channel in the third section of the assembly line to near zero. Hence, 

some method is required to distinguish which of the minority requisitions are least important 

so that they may be pushed back to a slower speed assembly line channel. Obviously, this 

means some method must be devised to classify minority requisitions by their over-all mili- 

tary importance (not their importance to a particular overseas base). To accomplish this task, 

we introduce a "Priority Reference Standard," or "PRS," which serves as a basis for identify- 

ing the military importance of various end uses to which requisitioned items may be put. For 

example, we might use a two-value PRS such as: 

"EMERGENC Y"---assignable to any item necessary to carry out an assigned mission, 
or to any item whose lack would impose serious personnel hazard 
or discomfort. 


"“ROUTINE"------- assignable to all other items. 
Or we might use a three valued PRS: 
"A"-------------- assignable to any item necessary to carry out an assigned combat 
mission. 
"B"-------------- assignable to any item necessary to carry out an assigned mission 


other than combat, or to any item whose lack would impose serious 
personnel hazard or discomfort, or to any item required for special 
programs designated by a fleet commander or higher authority. 

"C"-------------- assignable to all other items. 

With a PRS as indicated, assignment of priorities is not a matter for local decision, but 
is rather a question of fact. Interpretation is required, of course; but so is interpretation 
required of any law or regulation ever issued. For that reason, it is desirable for the PRS to 
be fairly explicit and to include detailed examples to guide responsible personnel in correctly 
classifying requisitions into their proper priority category. 

To conclude the conceptual model: we have a minority of requisitions which must be 
processed by high speed channels in the various sections of the assembly line. Each of these 
requisitions bears a notation showing: 

(1) the date the material is required; 

(2) whether the need continues or becomes less urgent after that date; and 

(3) the relative military importance of the material in accordance with a universally 

used priority reference standard or "PRS." 
Under normal operations, the capacity of the high speed channels is adequate to take care of 
the minority group of requisitions, hence selection of speed at each section of the assembly 
line is governed entirely by the date the material is required. 

When the volume of requisitions being processed on the high speed channels exceeds 
the available capacity, the supply system manager can arbitrarily order a diversion of the 
least important requisitions into slower speed channels. These least important requisitions 
are easily recognized because all requisitions originally destined for other than routine proc- 
essing must carry a priority assigned on the basis of the ultimate military value of the item as 
determined from a universally known and used priority reference standard. 



























FINAL REMARKS 
The foregoing proposed modifications to the Morgenstern model are not intended to 

4 ‘stablish a "true" picture of military supply system operations. No model can ever be com- 

blete. By using the concepts advanced, however, very practical working tools can be developed 
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from the available statistical data. Furthermore, the concepts can serve as a basis for obtain- 
ing a common understanding and frame of reference for making day to day decisions in supply 
management. 

I would like to emphasize again that the model can assist decisions by properly orienting 
military value judgements—but it can not replace professional judgement and experience which 
are the most important ingredients in the decision process. 
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ON THE MEANING AND USE OF A CAPACITY CONCEPT! 


Edward Zabel 


Princeton University 





The author surveys and interprets previous attempts to define 
and measure capacity, and analyzes the use of the capacity concept in 
economic models. 











Part I 
MAXIMUM OUTPUT 


INTRODUC TION 

Despite the fact that in recent years studies on capacity have appeared more and more 
frequently,” it is still common to treat this concept gingerly. A favorite device of some authors 
is to clothe the term in quotation marks, revealing, presumably, an awareness of its unmistakable 
ambiguity. This ambiguity is perhaps the essential feature of the problem; the term, capacity, 
can mean almost anything, and it can mean virtually nothing. Yet the notion of a capacity can 
be useful if formulated clearly. The first requisite is that objectives and conditions be explic- 
itly specified for each study. For example, to select some number or array of numbers to 
represent the capacity of the steel industry or a naval supply depot is meaningless without 
specifying whether we consider the stock of capital goods to be fixed or variable, permit labor 
to work overtime, measure capacity for an instantaneous or finite period of time, and so on. 

A point which may make the study of capacity difficult is that we are almost always interested 
in measurements in a system of interdependent organizations; i.e., a system in which the activ- 
ities of any organization are related to the activities of other organizations. In measuring 
capacity it is well to remember that resources have alternative uses and are better allocated 
tosome employments than others. 

Conceptually, it seem plausible to classify the present approaches to the study of capac- 
ity into two related categories. The first approach concerns the maximum output producible 
during some period of time under given conditions of demand and costs. With this approach it 
is conceivable to have a sizeable number of capacity measures, depending only on the number 
of possible combinations of conditions. The second approach involves a balance among a num- 

@ ‘er of variables. For example, for an economic organization, capacity may be defined as the 
optimum level of stocks of goods which are used to produce the output. This is determined by 
balancing the various costs involved. When the proper balance does not prevail, excess or 
uder-capacity exists and adjustments in the present stocks are profitable. 





The research for this paper was carried out under Office of Naval Research Contract Néonr- 
27009. The author is indebted to Professor Oskar Morgenstern, Professor Jesse Markham, 
Dr. Martin Shubik and Mr. William L. Baldwin of Princeton University for helpful suggestions 
and criticisms. 

Consult Annotated Bibliography on Industry Capacity, U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Inter-Industry Analysis Branch, Item 5, May 9, 1952; and J. N. Behrman, "Notes on the 
Concept of Capacity and the Measurement of Capital Intensity,’ Logistics Papers, George 
Washington University, 1952. 
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In this paper we propose to discuss some conceptual aspects of the capacity problem.3 
For the remainder of Part I we discuss the first approach in more detail and survey an actual 
attempt to measure the capacity of the United States economy. In Part II we consider the sec- 
ond approach and analyze the use of a capacity concept in investment models in economics.. 


THE MAXIMUM OUTPUT APPROACH 

As we have stated, this approach involves measuring the maximum output which can be 
produced, given certain conditions and objectives. The crucial point is to specify the condi- 
tions and objectives, and only when this is done can we be certain that the concept is unam- 
biguous. It is easy to show why this is necessary by giving a simple example of the measure- 
ment of capacity output. With the same example we can also indicate some common measures 
of capacity. Consider a profit-maximizing bus company which has one bus and two routes; one, 
say, in the heavily populated section of town and the other in the sparsely populated section. 
The public service commission has set a fare which is the same for both routes and has 
decreed that each route must be traveled a minimum number of times each day. At the given 
fare the demand for transportation services is known for each route. What is the capacity, or 
maximum output, of the bus company in terms of passengers? It is obvious that there is more 
than one answer to this question. For example, as a solution we may determine the maximum 
number of passengers the company can transport per month over both routes after adjustments 
for normal starting delays, traffic conditions, and maintenance time. The measure is, then, 
independent of the demand for transportation services and the costs of operation.4 Apart from 
being a rough indicator of the size of the company, it is difficult to envisage specific uses for 
this type of measure. As an alternative answer we may introduce the influence of demand and 
costs on the number of passengers and then, assuming that the company maximizes profits, we 
determine the most profitable output, i.e., given the fare and the demand for transportation 
services, we schedule the bus for the two routes such that no additional gain accrues from 
some other schedule.5 We may consider yet another answer. We may measure what happens 
to the number of passengers when the public service commission changes the fare or the local 





3¥For the sake of the argument, we assume that the problems of measurement and appropriate 
data are solved. For an analysis of these difficulties, cf. Edwin G. Nourse and Associates, 
America's Capacity to Produce, The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1934, passim; 
Arthur F. Burns, "The Brookings Inquiry into Income Distribution and Progress," Gmrtes 
Journal of Economics, Vol. L, No. 3, May 1936, pp. 484-489; and J. N. Behrman, op. cit. 1- 
tional references are in Bureau of Mines, Inter-Industry Analysis Branch, op. cit. 

Industry measures are frequently made under similar conditions and are commonly designated 
as technological measures of capacity. For definitions of capacity for various industries, cf. 
Bert G. Hickman, ''Cyclical Variations in Capacity and Capacity Utilization in Selected Indus- 
tries,''Conference on Research in Income and Wealth, National Bureau of Economic Research, 
October 9-11, 1953. A typical example is the following: "Paper 1917-1950. Source: American 
Paper and Pulp Association, Statistics of the Paper Industry, 1951, p. 53. Unit: Ton. Capacity 
measured on a tons-per-day basis is multiplied by 310 daysto estimate annualcapacity. Daily 
output is calculated for a 24-hour day with an allowance for normal cleanup. Principal Char- 
acteristics: Continuous operation. Capacity is defined as the maximum amount of paper that 
can be produced by a given set of equipment based on normal expectations of grade and weight 
expected to be produced." p. 5. 

Arthur F. Burns seems to have had this type of measure in mind when he listed five proposi- 
tions for a satisfactory concept of capacity. We quote the second and major proposition. "The 
second proposition is that 'capacity to produce' is an economic and not a technological problem, 
the thing to be maximized being human satisfactions. Since productive resources can be 
assigned to ends of varying urgency, the real problem is what allocation of resources will 
maximize production in the sense of a sum of satisfactions, not in some technological sense— 
say, in terms of weight or bulk."' Arthur F. Burns, loc. cit., p. 479. 
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taxi company varies its rates. In other words, we measure the response of output to changes 
in conditions facing the company. 

The first measure is conventional and little more need be said about it, while the latter 
two measures are solutions to problems of immediate interest. We can generalize these meth- 
ods: 1) Given the mechanical facilities for an organization, what is the maximum physical out- 
put which can be produced with these facilities after allowances for normal interruptions; 2) 
given a preference function for an organization (the profit function in the example), resources 
available, prices, and techniques, what is the most profitable output, i.e., the output at the 
maximum position of the preference function; and 3) assuming that presently the preference 
function is at its maximum, what is the new most profitable output if conditions change? 

While other measures are conceivable, the answers we have proposed to the question 
of maximum output provide the most common measures of capacity. Aside from industry con- 
cepts, studies on capacity are frequently posed in such a way that one of the latter two meas- 
ures mentioned are demanded as answers. For example, to consider a well-known study, 
suppose\we wish to measure the effective capacity of the economy to produce a single product, 
or, in other words, the actual output of the product which the economy is capable of producing 
in some period of time.’ How is this to be done? We could treat this as a problem of efficient 
allocation of resources with a given preference function, as in 2), and we would measure the 
output of the product when there is an optimum distribution of resources in competitive uses. 
Alternatively, we could treat this as a problem of measuring what happens to output when con- 
ditions change, as in 3). Terborgh chose the latter method. We shall briefly summarize his 
argument. 

Terborgh maintains that it is a popular notion that for each commodity produced in the 
economy there is a definite measurable productive capacity, and this notion, he claims, is 
derived from an exclusive preoccupation with present mechanical factors of production (such 
as in 1). Such a concept is very restricted as the possibilities for stepping up output during 
some period are more numerous than simply increasing the intensity of use of present mechan- 
ical facilities. The following are some of these possibilities: obsolete and idle machinery and 
plant can be reactivated, mechanical facilities elsewhere in the system can be converted to the 
production of the commodity, the practice of subcontracting to other firms for parts can be 
used, and new facilities can be constructed and utilized for new production during the period. 
Since for almost any product adjustments such as the above are possible, it is only in a limited 
sense that present mechanical facilities set limits to the maximum output. 





’charles Goodeve distinguishes three types of capacity--a holding capacity, such as the number 
of people which can be put into a bus; a rate capacity which is similar to the first measure of 
capacity for the bus company; and an elastic capacity which presumably is similar to the one 
just mentioned above. He says, ''The third type, elastic capacity, has not yet really come into 
operations, largely because the quantities concerned are very difficult tomeasure. Prices and 
incentives are examples of intensive properties or can be defined as such. The supply ofa 
given commodity is said to be elastic and depends uponthe price. Whenthis relation is a linear 
one and both quantities can be measured, then one can define and use an elastic capacity for 
this system. One can predict that the capacity, in the case of the change of supply in steel 
8crap in relation to a change in the price, will be very low; in other words, the market is ine- 
lastic, On the other hand, the supply of a mineral can commonly go up rapidly with prices, 
and this system could be considered elastic with a high capacity.'' Charles Goodeve, ''Oper- 
ations Research as a Science," in Joseph F, McClosky and Florence N. Trefethen, eds., Oper- 
ations Research for Management, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1954, p. 63. 

eorge Terborgh, ''The Problem of Manufacturing Capacity,'' Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 
1940, pp. 639-642. 
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In addition, there is no a priori reason why mechanical facilities, whether present 
plants assigned to the product, ‘potential new mechanical facilities, or convertible facilities, 
should constitute the effectively limiting variables. In increasing output, bottlenecks may as 
well be caused by shortages of complementary factors, e.g., labor and raw materials. A 
capacity measure must admit the possibility that any of the factors necessary for the produc- 
tion of a commodity may become limitational at any time. An exhaustive analysis must under- 
line a useful capacity measure showing what will be the limiting variables at any specific time, 
how adjustments are to be made, and how long it will take. Viewing all these things, rather 
than have a capacity measure for some period of time, it will probably be necessary to con- 
sider the movements of capacity through time. That is to say, we would want a function show- 
ing how the instantaneous rate of output should change over time as various adjustments are 
made. 

In brief, if we measure the capacity output for a single commodity, we must allow for 
all adjustments which may increase output and, since these adjustments may be made at dif- 
ferent rates, we should indicate how the capacity output grows over time. 

As yet, we have not explicitly mentioned incentives. In practice, a commodity is pro- 
duced under certain conditions of demand and costs, and its rate of output will vary only if the 
conditions change. A measure of effective capacity presupposes that we designate these par- 
ticular conditions. Terborgh maintains that the only valid test of effective capacity is perform- 
ance under specific circumstances and that there may be as many estimates of capacity as 
there are combinations of conditions both of supply and demand. The capacity output of a 
single commodity, then, is dependent, directly or indirectly, on all the conditions of supply and 
demand prevailing in the economy. For example, it is important to know what is the general 
level and pattern of production in other parts of the economic system, as this is certain to 
affect the reaction, say, to an increase in demand for the commodity. 

In order to indicate more forcefully the importance of demand and supply conditions or, 
generally, a value system, suppose we were to attempt to measure the effective capacity for all 
the commodities produced in the economy. We would be at wit's end unless we were to use a 
system of prices or allocators of some sort to determine the distribution of resources to 
alternative uses. Several works have been concerned with the capacity to produce of the United 
States economy. To illustrate again some of the conceptual pitfalls involved in the measure- 
ment of capacity we shall survey the Brookings study in the next section. The study was for- 
mulated such that a method similar to 2) or 3) above was needed but the authors failed to 
recognize this and, consequently, the result, in general, was a failure. However, the problem 
of measuring the capacity of an economy has never been satisfactorily solved, though the 
present-day input-output studies may be considered as a step in this direction. 


THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION'S CAPACITY STUDY 

The Brookings Institution attempted to measure America's capacity to produce during 
the period from 1900 to 1930 as part of a more comprehensive study entitled "The Distribution 
of Wealth and Income in Relation to Economic Progress."?9 Special attention was devoted to 








8 eawin G. Nourse and Associates, op. cit.; Loeb and Associates, Report of the National Surve 
of Potential Product Capacity, New York Housing Authority, 1934; and National Resources 
Committee, Patterns of Resource Use, Washington, 1938. 

The other volumes in this series are: M. Leven, H. G. Moulton, and C. Warburton, Ansgerica's 
Capacity to Consume, 1934; H. G. Moulton, The Formation of copites 1935; H. G. Moulton, 


Income and Economic Progress, 1935; and E. G. Nourse and H.B. Drury, Industrial Price 
Policies and Economic Progress, 1938. 
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production in 1929, and, in appraising the study, we shall be primarily concerned with the 
measure for this year. Broadly, the authors sought a measure of capacity which would indi- 
cate how much output could be produced in a functioning economy if resources were adequately 
distributed. In the words of the authors, the objectives are as follows: "Our conclusions will 
be put in terms of the total quantity of consumers' goods which our 1929 plant and personnel 
were capable of turning out in substantially steady flow; and "We shall throughout limit our 
estimates to what would be practicably attainable under conditions of 'sustained simultaneous 
operation." "0 

The authors claim that the measurements of capacity are made on the basis of tech- 
nological considerations alone and that the problem of costs is ruled out. They interpret 
excess capacity as being technically unnecessary idleness. 

The general procedure for the measurement of capacity was similar to 1) above. The 
authors divided the economy into three sectors: the raw materials, fabrication, and service 
sectors; and each of these was divided into industries. They accepted the distribution of the 
mechanical facilities in the economy and did not consider any additions which might be made 
during the year or the conversion of facilities from one line to another. Capacity estimates 
were then computed for every industry where a meaningful capacity measure could be found. 
These estimates were the maximum output which could be produced on the basis of present 
techniques in the industry and prevailing customs as to the number of shifts and the length of 
the working day. Adjustments were made for seasonal variations in output, necessary inter- 
ruptions caused by such things as maintenance, repair, and breakdown of machinery, and for 
the capacity of idle plants and machinery. The ratio between actual output and capacity was 
taken to give an index of the rate at which individual industries were producing. A weighted 
average of these was computed to give a capacity measure for the entire economy and the rate 
at which it was producing. 

For the year 1929, the weighted ratio of utilization for the economy is 80 percent. 
According to the authors, 25 percent is then an estimate of how much larger output in 1929 
could have been with our present resources and methods of production. To allow for failures 
of coordination and possible decreases in technical efficiency as output is increased, this 
estimate is reduced to 19 percent. Since the Brookings Institution was interested in a practical 
measure of capacity, in a later chapter it considered the problem of the adequacy of the labor 
force to implement the capacity output. The authors discovered that, if the economy had oper- 
ated at full capacity in 1929, the manufacturing industries would have needed roughly one mil- 
lion more men than were habitually employed in those industries, and mining industries twenty 
thousand more men. They claim that this would not have caused a serious bottleneck, since 
about 1,005,000 men would not have been required even at capacity output in other industries. 
Thus, with some redistribution, the labor forces would have proved adequate for full utilization 
of the industrial plant. 

In what sense does the measure represent America's capacity to produce? 

Let us examine, first, the contention that the measure is dependent only on technological 
considerations and that prices are of no concern to the authors. It is clear that, though their 
measure has a nonprice bias, they have not succeeded in determining maximum output con- 
ditioned only by technological factors. David Rockefeller and Arthur F. Burns wrote critical 





10 bawin G. Nourse, op. cit., pp. 22 and 23. 
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analyses of the study and, in essence, made the following comments on this point.!! The authors 
were unable to avoid making implicit assumptions about prices since to make estimates of 
capacity on the basis of prevailing techniques is to assume the whole fabric of prevailing price 
relationships. The technical methods of production cannot be determined independently of 
economic forces such as demand and costs, and, if these change, it is to be expected that at 
least some technical methods will be changed or adjusted. Even if we ignore this considera- 
tion, whether an idle plant or an idle machine is obsolete can only be determined by the value of 
their potential services. In addition, value measures are needed to determine the adjustments 
to be made for maintenance and repair time. 

Apart from these minor failures of the Brookings study, the over-all approach was 
inadequate to answer the question they posed. As we have indicated previously, the authors set 
up the following problem: "Let us emphasize that at all stages of our discussion we are con- 
cerned not with theoretical maxima of production but with practical results which could be 
obtained under conditions of operation with which we have had actual experience." !2 To repeat, 
it appears that they sought a measure to indicate how much output could be produced if resources 
were adequately distributed and their method, outlined above, indicates that their result cannot 
be accepted as an adequate answer to the problem they themselves raise. 

While a realization of their capacity output would entail some substantial redistribution 
of resources (labor and materials), it cannot be construed as a measure of the efficient allo- 
cation of resources, as in 2), either in a general sense in which all resources must be consid- 
ered as mobile or in the more limited sense of the study where mechanical facilities are used 
only for the production of their present commodities and labor has the unique attribute of easy 
mobility. In the latter sense of a capacity, without a system of relative values, which the study 
abstracts from in the main, a unique capacity output cannot be determined for the economy. All 
that can be done, theoretically, is to find a transformation function showing the various maxi- 
mum alternative combinations of goods which the economy is capable of producing, but there 
will be no way to choose among these. A choice necessitates a system of values. Assuming, 
for the moment, that we were interested in maximizing the real value of the national product, 
then, with some value system, we could select one of these positions such that no additions to 
the value of national product could be realized by shifting any resource to some other employment. 

The authors have not explicitly considered value, so it is impossible to envisage what 
type of price system they foresaw for production at full capacity. However, there is some 
evidence to support the argument that they were really interested in a measure of capacity out- 
put under a price system and distribution of income different from that prevailing in 1929. An 
underconsumption, oversaving viewpoint pervades the study. In a later volume the remedy 
recommended for our economic ills is to increase the purchasing power of the masses by pas- 
sing on to consumers the benefits of technical progress through reductions in prices. A quote 
from the first volume is indicative of this outlook. "Evidently, we have not succeeded in uti- 
lizing our opportunities fully, and thus poverty has persisted where apparently it might have 
been reduced, if not removed. This has caused the question to be raised again and again whether | 





1lDavid Rockefeller, Unused Resources and Economic Waste, University of Chicago Press, 





1941, pp. 192-193; and Arthur F, Burns, loc. cit., pp. 479-480. 
12Edwin G. Nourse, op. cit., p. 23. In this quotation "theoretical maxima of production" refers 
to the output which could be attained if no allowances were made for maintenance and repairs 


of equipment, whereas "practical results" imply the output potential after deductions for these 
factors. 
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existing conditions as to the distribution of national income were responsible for maladjust- 
ments in the economic system which retarded economic progress."!3 If it was their intent to 
measure capacity output in a manner similar to 3), again they have failed by not specifying the 
system of prices and the distribution of income. 

A final point which militates against the acceptance of the measure as practicable is 
that, in effect, it is a timeless analysis. The authors derive a final position for the economy 
after all adjustments have occurred without an analysis of the adjustments themselves. To 
achieve their capacity output, some of the necessary adjustments, e.g., involving labor, could 
probably be accomplished only under some central direction and would take a number of years 
at substantial cost. In addition, the authors have dismissed the labor problem quite summarily 
by merely determining whether there existed a sufficient number of workers to fill the neces- 
sary number of positions. They do not even discuss the matter of difference in training and 
skills of the labor force. !4 

We must conclude that after reading this study one would have little idea as to what the 
capacity output of the United States was in 1929 and that, consequently, the volume was a fail- 
ure. The study does point up the important fact that in dealing with the notion of a capacity one 
must proceed with extreme care. 

In our brief analysis of the first approach we have tried to indicate the indefinite nature 
of a capacity concept and the necessity, for any particular problem, of making a careful selec- 
tion from among the many feasible measures of a capacity. In Part II we discuss the second 
general approach to the problem. 


Part II 
OPTIMUM STOCK LEVELS 


THE BALANCING OF COSTS APPROACH 

The second approach to the study of capacity is useful for analyses of investment 
behavior. Again, a serious problem is that the concept is frequently used ambiguously. For 
example, a crucial deficiency of the acceleration principle model is that it does not allow for 
excess capacity, but, even in critical studies of the principle, it is not usual to find a clear-cut 
discussion of excess capacity, or even capacity, for that matter.!5 Before analyzing invest- 
ment models, which is the main subject of Part II, we shall discuss what the balancing of costs 
entails and how a capacity concept may be derived. 

Consider an economic enterprise attempting to maximize profits from the sale of its 
commodity. A technological production relation connects quantities of raw materials, labor, 
and services of durable capital goods with quantities of the commodity. A problem confronting 
the enterprise is to determine the stocks of the inputs which it should hold at any time. Peri- 
ddically, it has to decide what should be the appropriate size of the plant, the quantities and 
types of machinery, and the average inventory levels of raw materials and finished goods. In 
principle, the problem is solved by balancing estimated costs during some planning period 
such that for estimated demands and prices in this period total costs are a minimum. 





\3Edwin G. Nourse, op. cit., p. 6. 
For a discussion of their labor estimates cf. Arthur F. Burns, loc. cit., pp. 487-489, and 
David Rockefeller, op. cit., pp. 194-195. 

San exception is an article by A. D. Knox, ''The Acceleration Principle and the Theory of 
Investment; a Survey,'' Economica, August 1952, pp. 276-279. 
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The solution determines the optimum levels of the stocks of goods which the firm should hold, 
and these levels of stocks jointly may be called the capacity for the firm.!® This capacity 
tells us what is the optimum physical size of the enterprise, and when the physical structure 
is too large or too small excess or under-capacity exists and adjustments in stock levels are 
profitable. These adjustments in stocks are the essence of the problem of investment. 

In practice the balancing of costs technique is difficult and instead firms may use rules 
of thumb or the entrepreneur's "feel" for the market to determine investment plans.17 What- 
ever method is actually used by the entrepreneur, the main task for the prediction of invest- 
ment is to estimate the desired levels of stocks. Then a comparison with the existing levels 
of stocks and a knowledge of the process of investment, i.e., the realization over time of invest- 
ment plans, would permit estimates to be made of the rate of investment. 

In the remaining sections we shall examine present day models in economics which treat 
in various ways the problem of investment in durable goods. 


THE ACCELERATION PRINCIPLE 

In discussions of investment it is customary to distinguish between net investment which 
is the algebraic sum of net changes in stocks of durable production goods and replacement 
investment which is made to replace obsolete stocks, e.g., replacement of an old metal lathe. 
Replacement investment cannot be less than zero, whereas net investment may be positive, 
zero, or negative. Some investment models, in particular the acceleration principle model, 
assume that the categories are distinguishable. In principle this seems justified as the motive 
for replacement investment is to maintain an existing organization while net investment is made 
to change the size of the organization. In practice, however, even replacement may change the 
size of the organization in the sense that it adds to the income stream if the unit replaces 
obsolete machinery with technically superior equipment. F. A. Hayek has argued that to 
distinguish an act of investment as net or replacement it must be determined "whether a 
person maintains a stock of nonpermanent resources which will secure him an increasing, 
constant, or decreasing income stream, not whether the stock itself increases, remains con- 
stant, or decreases in any of its directly measurable dimensions.""!8 

The timing of replacement investment also presents uncomfortable problems as capital 
equipment is usually not of the one-horse shay variety but has a maturity dependent upon the 
intensity of use of the equipment and the rate of technological progress. Investment models 
which are concerned with predicting net investment are able to retain their simplicity only by 
assuming away the complications caused by replacement investment. These models generally 





16Usually when capacity in this context is considered, authors mean only the desired quantities 
of durable goods, such as the plant and the machinery. 

17Important work has recently been done on the determination of optimum inventory levels and 
is attracting increasing attention from business and military organizations. Cf. Thomson M. 
Whitin, The Theory of Inventory Management, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953; 
Kenneth J, Arrow, Theodore Harris, and Jacob Marschak: "Optimal Inventory Policy," Eco- 
nometrica, Vol. 19, No. 3, July 1951, pp. 250-272; A. Dvoretzky, J. Kiefer, and J, Wolfowitz: 
"The Inventory Problem: I, Case of Known Distribution of Demand,'' Econometrica, Vol, 20, 
No. 2, April 1952, pp. 187-222; and J. Laderman, S. B. Littauer, and Lionel Weiss, "The 
Inventory Problem," Journal of the American Statistical Association, Vol. 48, No. 264, Dec. 
1953, pp. 717-732. 

18F, A, Hayek, The Pure Theory of Capital, London, 1941, pp. 300-301. For more complete 
discussions of net and replacement investment cf. A. D. Knox, loc. cit., pp. 281-290, and 
Simon Kuznets, "Relation between Capital Goods and Finished Products inthe Business Cycle" 
in Economic Essays in Honour of Wesley Claire Mitchell, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935, pp. 209-267. 
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handle this category by assuming that durable goods have a fixed maturity and by abstracting 
from technological change. 

It is well to begin our discussion with the acceleration principle as most investment 
models are variations of this form. The empirical evidence against the principle is sufficient 
to cause us to lose interest in this model itself, but it is worthwhile to discuss why the tests 
have been negative and to see how other models have developed from its deficiencies.!9 

The acceleration principle model attempts to determine the amount of net investment 
over time for some economic unit.29 The unit is usually considered to be a firm, an industry, 
or the economy, though little attempt has been made to distinguish conceptually among the 
models for these different levels. The principle states that net investment for an economic 
wit, e.g., the firm, depends on the rate of change of its real output. The basic relation is 
I, .* B(Y, - ¥y-4)s where I, , qg 18 net investment in period t+a , 6 is some constant, and Y, is 
output in period t. In general, the time lags must be determined empirically. The basis for 
the principle has been stated to be approximately the following: there is a technological rela- 
tion between stocks of durable goods necessary for production and output such that as output 
varies it becomes necessary to change the level of these stocks or, in other words, the demand 
for finished goods is reflected in the demand for capital goods.2! This statement, however, 
does not bring us to the equation above. To derive this equation, we may use any of several 
methods concerning interpretations of the constant, , where different interpretations yield 
essentially different relations. 

One path is to interpret 8 as expressing a production relation between services from 
capital goods and output.22 With this interpretation it can be shown that a constant 8, implies 
either constant returns to scale, assuming fixed factor price ratios, or, if in addition to con- 
stant returns to scale we assume fixed coefficients of production, no assumptions about price 
ratios are necessary. However, we are still a step removed from the stock-output relation 
postulated in the principle since a constant ratio between services from capital goods and out- 
put does not necessarily imply a fixed stock-output ratio. To arrive at the equation for invest- 
ment we have to assume that durable goods have a fixed maturity and that their intensity of use 
remains constant. 

The interpretation of the principle as essentially a production function deprives it of 
any general validity due to the restricted shape of the function it postulates and strongly sug- 
gests that in this form it would not be very useful for predicting investment.23 Moreover, for 





19For empirical tests of the acceleration principle cf. Simon Kuznets, op. cit., pp. 248-267; 
J. Tinbergen, "Statistical Evidence on the Acceleration Principle," Economica, 1938, and 
Statistical Testing of Business Cycle Theories, League of Nations, Geneva, 1938, Vol. I, Chap- 
ters 3 and 5 and Vol. Il, Chapter 2; and Hollis B. Chenery, '"Overcapacity and the Acceleration 
Principle,'' Econometrica, Vol. 20, No. 1, January 1952, pp. 18-28. 

20The acceleration principle has also been used to determine investment in inventories of raw 
materials, goods -in-process, and finished goods. However, empirical work by Moses 
Abramovitz, The Role of Inventories in Business Cycles, 1948, and Inventories and Business 
Cycles, New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1950, and the analytical studies 
quoted above have shown that, as an explanation of inventory investment, the acceleration 
principle is clearly inadequate. 

21y. M. Clark, "Business Acceleration and the Law of Demand," Journal of Political Economy, 
March 1917, p. 217. 

f. R.S. Eckaus, "The Acceleration Principle Reconsidered,"' Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Vol. LXVII, No. 2, May 1953, pp. 211-216. In his discussion, Eckaus considers a production 
relation between capital stock and output, whereas it is customary to set up a function between 
services and output. A constant relation between capital stock and output requires assump- 
tions which Eckaus does not make explicit. 

3Authors testing the principle statistically frequently use this or a similar interpretation; cf. 

Simon Kuznets, op. cit., pp. 248-267. 
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a profit maximizing firm it is only under certain conditions that it would be plausible to predict 
its investment from its production function. Among the conditions are these: excess capacity 
does not exist at any point of time; sufficient funds are available to implement any investment 
plans; there are no physical restrictions on net investment, either positive or negative; there 
are no indivisibilities of capital equipment; the nature of expectations is such that when there 
is a change in output the belief is that output will remain at a level sufficient to give an ade- 
quate return on money outlays. The assumptions necessary to make this interpretation of the 
principle plausible are so restrictive and so much must be explained outside the model that it 
seems reasonable to discard this form of the relation. 

Other interpretations are conceivable. We could regard the coefficient, 8, as a capacity 
index, though not necessarily identical to the one developed previously. A. D. Knox, for exam- 
ple, has outlined the possible definitions of capacity for an interpretation of B. He accepts out- 
put at the minimum point of the average total cost curve as the most useful and, with this 
definition, offers the following rationale for the principle. "The acceleration principle may be 
given a simple rational basis. It may be interpreted to mean that entrepreneurs will meet a 
rise in demand by expanding their plant, where the cost of producing the extra output with the 
existing plant exceeds the operating cost with the enlarged plant plus the costs of purchasing 
and installing it. If we assume with the acceleration principle that changes in output are the 
only forces making for investment, we may conclude that there is no incentive for investment 
before the least cost point is reached, and an increasing incentive the further beyond that point 
output goes."24 With this interpretation the principle loses its simplicity and again the basic 
form must be abandoned. Knox thinks this viewpoint of the model is particularly damaging to 
timing aspects of investment, while it may still be useful in determining the volume.25 

Economists, of course, have not regarded the basic form as an unqualifiedly accept- 
able description of empirical investment behavior. A persistent criticism is that the acceler- 
ation principle is active only in phases since, if excess capacity exists, the model is inoper- 
ative. Disregarding other limitations for the monent, this means that if the firm is at capacity 
the acceleration model is sufficient to explain investment behavior when the output rate changes, 
and if the firm has excess capacity, the model cannot predict investment until the excess capac- 
ity is worked off. In this criticism capacity seems to refer to the desired quantity of capital 
stock which, as we have discussed, is determined from both cost and revenue functions. The 
desired level of capital stock is equivalent to the least cost point, as in Knox's interpretation, 
only under special conditions. From criticisms of this type other investment models have 
developed. In the next section we shall consider variations of the acceleration principle where 
desired levels of stocks enter explicitly into the investment function. 


OTHER INVESTMENT MODELS 

Apart from models which introduce desired levels of stocks, some variations are con- 
cerned solely with the timing of investment and the time dependence of investment on past @ follow 
output. Since these latter models do not make any fundamental changes in the basic form, we @ vith ; 
shall not discuss them further.26 A. D. Knox, in his conclusions on the acceleration principle, 


27A. 
28Rick 
24A. D. Knox, loc. cit., p. 279. For the discussion of capacity, see pp. 276-279. in In 
25Ibid., pp. 279-281. and 
.26For such a model cf. J. R. Hicks, A Contribution to the Theory of the Trade Cycle, Oxford, @ 29Rich 

1950. Generally, Hicks makes investment in period t a weighted function of an indefinite num- @ 30Hoil: 

ber of past changes in output. 3lIbid. 
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sums up the determinants of investment in the following form: I= 6 (Kp 7 A)» where £ is the 
inverse of the gestation period, I refers to the rate of gross investment per unit of time and 
not to the decision to invest, Kp is the desired level of capital stock, and K A is the part of 
existing equipment efficient enough to be retained in use. The rate of investment is thus made 
to depend upon differences between the actual level and the desired level of capital stock. 

Knox correctly emphasizes that this is a summary behind which lie some very complex rela- 
tionships.2? In particular, these complex relationships relate to the determination of Kp; 
which, as we have discussed previously, is the crux of the investment problem. In addition, 

8, itself, may not be simply determined. In other words, it is necessary to solve the problem 
of investment for the firm before we can set up Knox's summary function. Other variations 
are akin to Knox's and are, similarly, more in the nature of summary relations than theories 
of investment. 

Richard M. Goodwin derives a relation which in essence is identical to Knox's except 
that it relates to net investment.28 As does Knox's, Goodwin's function involves closing the 
gap between the desired levels of capital stock and the actual level during a gestation period. 
The agape as follows, is given in differential form and is for the economy as a whole: 

K= 7(k¥ + ®- K), where K is the actual quantity of capital, K is the first derivative of K with 
respect to time or the rate of investment, ¢ is the period of time necessary to close the gap, 

k is the acceleration coefficient, Y is income, and @ is an innovational shift function which 
allows for variations in interest rates and changes in expectations. kY + ® may be considered 
as the desired level of capital stock. When this is equal to the actual level of capital stock an 
equilibrium position is reached, and there is no net investment. kY + @ is thus the equilibrium 
level of capital which is reached in ¢ years if nothing else changes in that span of time. Good- 
win considers this to be a flexible form of the accelerator which allows for the major short- 
coming of the ordinary accelerator. He says, 'The ordinary accelerator implies that capital 
is always perfectly adjusted to income. This is its major shortcoming, for we know that there 
are times of excess capacity, and other times of short capacity."2? Again, Goodwin's formula 
is a summary relation which would require further analysis before it could be tested empiri- 
cally. 

A similar but more interesting statement of an investment relation is derived by Hollis 
B. Chenery in which the author attempts to determine analytically the desired levels of capital 
stock under certain conditions.3° It should be noted that Chenery defines capacity as the point 
of tangency of the plant curve, which is a cost curve for a given plant, and the long run cost 
curve.>! The optimum stock level in his scheme is what he calls the optimum degree of over- 
Capacity and he determines this optimum stock level explicitly under the following conditions. 
1) The entrepreneur is profit-maximizing. 2) There is an expected secular rise in demand. 

3) The price of the product and the production function for the firm are given. The problem is 
to find the optimum size of the firm if economies of scale exist and the general result is the 
following. "It is shown that when economies of scale exist, excess capacity will occur even 
with perfect forecasting: this may be called 'optimum' overcapacity. The degree of 





27A. D. Knox, loc. cit., pp. 295-297. 

28Richard M. Goodwin, "Secular and Cyclical Aspects of the Multiplier and the Accelerator," 
in Income, Employment, and Public Policy, Essays in Honor of Alvin H. Hansen, W. W. Norton 
and Co., Inc. -, New York, 1948, pp. 108-132. 

29Richard M. Goodwin, op. cit., p. 120 

30Hollis B. Chenery, loc, cit., pp. 1-28. 

3lIbid., p. 14, footnote 25. 
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overcapacity is expressed as a function of the properties of the production function, the plan- 
ning period, and the discount rate."32 Different solutions are indicated for various given 
values of the planning period, n, the discount rate, r, and the scale coefficient, y, which is the 
elasticity of output with respect to cost. Chenery does not explicitly compute optimum over- 
capacity for fluctuating output but indicates that the consequent changes in the parameters will 
merely reduce the optimum degree of overcapacity.33 

According to Chenery, when the production function is known and the parameters r 
and n can be estimated, », the degree of utilization of plant can be determined. Then, if 
we begin with a period of equilibrium when capital and output have their "normal" relation- 
ship and if we select a suitable lag,34 we con write rK, = BX,» as the relation between capital 
and output where A is as defined, K, is the optimum level of capital in this period, p is 
the accelerator constant, X is output, and 6 is the lag between output and adjustments in capi- 
tal stock. The acceleration principle is then reformulated so that investment is assumed to be 
proportional to the deviation of actual output from "normal" output. The resulting formula is 
called the capacity principle: 4K, 6” b@X, - AK,), where b is a reaction coefficient, similar 
to Goodwin's.35 The value of A does not vary with changes in demand unless the scale coeffi- 
cient varies with plant size, but the absolute size of plants which it pays to build will vary with 
such changes. 

Chenery made comparative statistical tests of his hypothesis against the simple accel- 
eration principle hypothesis in six basic industries. This was a test in which relevant param- 
eters in each case were determined by simple correlation and regression analysis. The result, 
according to Chenery, was that the capacity principle showed reasonable success for all indus- 
tries while the accelerator was inadequate in half. In two cases, though, the acceleration 
principle was slightly better than the capacity hypothesis.36 

There are other investment models in economics but we shall not discuss them here. 
These tend to be similar, except for emphasis, to the ones mentioned above. As Eckaus has 
noted, "Although the relations were generally derived by different methods there is a strong 
‘family resemblance’ among the investment-determining relations developed by Tinbergen, 
Klein, Kalecki, Kaldor, Chenery and Goodwin."'37 


SUMMARY 

We have analyzed two approaches to the study of capacity. The first involves finding 
maximum output where the solution is determinate only if the conditions under which the output 
is produced are completely specified. The appropriate set of conditions depends on the 





32Hollis B. Chenery, loc. cit., p. 2. 
3Ibid., p. 11. 
34"Normal" output is not clearly defined. In a footnote on page 13, Chenery says only that ''The 
'‘normal' output represents the capacity of the industry (under stationary conditions) -in the 
sense of the most profitable output, but not in the sense of maximum output with given plant." 
Presumably, the derivation of this formula is as follows: 


A 
a) AK; = BXt_9 b) x97 — 


A 
c) BK 4g = BB (% -~F4). d) AKy,9 = b (BX, - AK). 


Chenery only gives an explicit derivation for a similar formula. 

36Hollis B. Chenery, loc. cit., pp. 18-28. é 

37R. S. Eckaus, loc. cit.,p. 233. References to models by Tinbergen, Klein, Kalecki, and Kaldor 
may be found in Eckaus's paper. 
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particular problem at hand, and, consequently, numerous measures of capacity are conceivable 
for the same commodity or combinations of commodities. For this approach we explicitly 
examined three common measures of capacity. One is usually called technological capacity 
and relates to the productive capabilities of plants and machinery without regard to the costs 
of complementary materials and the demand for the product. A number of American indus- 
tries attempt to compute capacity on this basis. The other two, which consider alternative 
uses of resources among the specified conditions, may be called economic measures of capac- 
ity. Little work has been done in this area though economic measures of capacity have impor- 
tant uses. For example, the problem of finding a system of priorities and allocations for a 
defense system or war economy is dependent on measures of this type. Despite their defi- 
ciencies, input-output studies which attempt to determine the capabilities of the economy to 
produce various selected bills of goods may be considered as a step in the direction of meas- 
uring economic capacity. 

The second approach concerns optimum stock levels and is useful for studies of invest- 
ment. The principal explanation of investment behavior, the acceleration principle, and some 
variants of this form were discussed. The acceleration principle explanation has proved to be 
a failure and a major reason is that it ignores the effects of existing capital goods on invest- 
ment. Most variants which attempt to correct for this deficiency are not completely satisfac- 
tory since an analysis of investment plans is frequently eschewed for a summary relationship 
in which the desired level of capital stock is a given parameter. One exception is Chenery's 
model in which the author attempts to determine analytically the optimum level of stocks under 
special conditions. Yet, despite the improvements made in this model, the acceleration prin- 
ciple yielded better results in two out of six statistical tests. 


While it may be wishful thinking to believe that such a volatile activity as investment 
can be predicted accurately by models, considerable room for improvement remains. It is 
difficult to suggest what direction research should take; perhaps less attention should be 
devoted to finding a unique model for predicting investment and more to examining the pecu- 
liarities of particular industries. A first step is certainly a careful analysis of how invest- 
ment plans are made for both net and replacement investment. 
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Items may be issued from storage by the principle of ''first in, 
first out" or "last in, first out." This paper gives comparisons of the 
two methods by various criteria. 











INTRODUC TION 

The objective of this paper is to make a comparative analysis of two opposing systems 
of issuing shelf-deteriorable items from storage. These are (1) FIFO (first in first out) in 
which the oldest material available is issued, and (2) LIFO (last in first out) in which the 
newest material available is issued. FIFO appears to be the method more widely used now, 
but under the assumptions of this paper the results indicate a likely wide field of application 
in which LIFO would be the more profitable method to use. Formulas are given for different 
cases from which comparison of the two methods can be made. 

A strong assumption of steady demand from the field is made in order to simplify 
obtaining explicit formulas for the various conparative properties, such as average age of 
items in the field. The implications of this paper should certainly be of interest to the mili- 
tary since in many cases large war reserves must be maintained in storage, and the results 
apply most strongly to such situations. The more practical and difficult approach of intro- 
ducing stochastic variation into actual shelf life, actual field life, and thence to the demand 
from the field remains for later consideration. This would be especially desirable when the 
inventory is so low that the risk of failing to meet the demand might be appreciable due to the 
demand variation. Except for the latter contingency, it is believed that the results obtained 
herein for steady demand or perfect predictability are sufficiently valid to warrant decision 
and action based on them. The main reason for presenting this introductory paper on the 
subject is to demonstrate the existence of this important and practical field which has not 
apparently otherwise been investigated, in the hope of stimulating more thorough research 
along these lines. 

Before carrying the discussion further, some of the basic terms will be clarified. 
Assigned shelf life is an arbitrary time that a new item may be left on the shelf and still be 
issued to the field. If unissued by that time, it is over age andis either discarded or reworked. 
True storage age is the length of time a new item can sit on the shelf before deteriorating to a 
preset level of utility or quality. This level is such that an item of its identical quality in the 
field would be discarded, and in fact represents the highest quality level at which this would 
still be true. The field life is the length of time a new item would be useful in the field. Input 
is the number of new items placed into the system each unit of time. 

The nearer the assigned shelf life is to the true shelf life, the more nearly does the 
FIFO system tend to prevent any material from going overage on the shelf, regardless of the 
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rate of input of new items to storage. This sometimes fosters the illusion that excessive num- 
bers are required as input in order to maintain given field requirements, and as a kind of 
corollary, it seems to be considered by some that if a given system will only prevent over age 
items on the shelf, then no extra cost for storage is involved and all must be well. 

A little reflection shows that there is a steady penalty payment going on for the privi- 
lege of maintaining items in storage, since each item is steadily losing some of its future field 
usefulness. By changing the method of issue to LIFO or last in first out, i.e., issuing the 
newest material available from the shelf, this necessary payment interms of potential life 
units is shifted from the best to the worst. Since these best life units that were formerly used 
up as shelf "payment" are now issued to the field, they represent fewer malfunctions in use, 
perhaps better operation, and the latest incorporated changes. The items will also last longer 
in the field, thus saving on what may well be expensive change-overs in the field. Under the 
FIFO system of issue there may be a general unawareness that the actual field life is far 
shorter than would be the case with newer material that would be issued under LIFO. In other 
words the FIFO system makes it difficult to obtain the experience required to know what should 
be expected under a possibly more adequate system of issue. The FIFO system takes those 
best life units on the shelf as payment for storage. The LIFO system puts as many as possible 
of those best life units directly into the field and forces the system to take an equal number of 
the worst life units as payment. 

While the general comparative philosophy is stated above, in actuality if the assigned 
storage life is set arbitrarily less than the true storage life, there is a further payment exacted 
from the LIFO system in terms of these worst life units, for equal numbers maintained both in 
storage and in the field in comparing the two systems. Therein enters the consideration of the 
savings due to decreased rate of turnover in the field and the aforementioned intangible benefits 
possible under LIFO, as compared with the extra amount of new input required to maintain the 
system under LIFO. Under rather general conditions, formulas are obtained which contrast 
the two systems in several important respects, such as average age of items in the field, and 
which allow one to decide in any particular case which system would be the more profitable, 
financially. These are found for the case of a straight line deterioration curve, and the results 
are more strongly in favor of LIFO if it is known that the deterioration curve of remaining 
field life as a function of elapsed storage time is concave up (the solid curve of Figure 1). 

The curves drawn in Figure 1 denote a class of possible deterioration curves. Discus- 
sions with engineers working with or responsible for the specific items leads the author to 
believe that most practical situations will fall in this class. However, it is conceivable that 
the curve might level off for a ways or have both 
convex and concave features. These possibilities 
also remain to be studied. 

Not formally discussed in this paper is 
the possibility of further decreasing the costs of 
the LIFO system by salvage of or finding less 
critical use for the items that do go over age on 
the shelf. Thus an overseas activity might be 
strictly on the LIFO end of issue and an activity 
closer to the point of issue might be able to use 
profitably those that were on the lower end of 
shelf life, if not actually over age. In this 
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connection, it would seem that the optimum utilization of the total life units involved would be 
to let the second user reach into the stock as far up the scale toward better material as pos- 
sible, consistent with being reasonably certain that the prime LIFO user would never have to 
dip down below the actual place in terms of storage age that the secondary user had been per- 
mitted to receive. 

A good feature of the LIFO system is that the assigned storage life may be set larger 
than would be practicable under FIFO, because the oldest items would not be issued anyway 
except in emergency when they would likely not need a long life. This longer assigned storage 
life would formally introduce still further decrease in cost of the LIFO system, for the purpose 
of making the actual comparison and deciding on which system to use. It should not be over- 
looked that it is inherent in the LIFO system that items maygo over age on the shelf in storage. 
However, in a real sense these items represent the "payment" mentioned earlier which exists 
but is partially if not entirely concealed in the FIFO system. 

Before going into the actual analysis of the systems, the comparative features will be 
illustrated by a "game" described below. In order to keep it simple it is assumed that a new 
item is available whenever needed. Thus under LIFO no item in storage is ever sent to the 
field. However, even this artificial setup takes on an aspect of reality when viewed in the light 
of a relatively large storage inventory. The results in this paper include also the case of 
periodic input, for example buying new stocks every six months to replenish the system, but to 
play the "game" corresponding to the more realistic and complicated situations requires con- 
siderable time for it to settle down and average out to the results obtained in this paper. The 
straight line or linear deterioration curve and storage life equal to field life of four time units 
are assumed for this example. The comparative game situation is depicted below. 
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life units. 


An X denotes an item having the number of remaining units of life indicated by the 
associated number in the square with it. It is assumed that two items are maintained in the 
field and three in storage at all times, and that a new item is available whenever needed. To 
"play the game," assume that one unit of time has passed and immediately move every item in 
both field and storage one square to the right, since they have each lost one life unit. Replen- 
ishments are made according to the rule of each system. In FIFO the right hand item in 
storage is set over into the field, when needed, at the same number position as the square at 
vhich it rested in storage. New items from the new supply are placed in square 4 in storage. 
Under LIFO, when an item moves from number 1 in the field on out of the rectangle to the 

tight (meaning it is then to be discarded or reworked), a new item is placed at square 4 in the 
field directly from the new supply. The result of this play is a repetitive cycle of four moves 
from which it is easy to compute that the average remaining life of items sent to the field 
mder FIFO is 1.6 life units and under LIFO is 4 life units. Thus on the average, under FIFO 
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each item that reaches the field has spent 60 percent of its useful life in storage while under 
LIFO none of its useful life was spent in storage. The rate of replacement in the field for 
FIFO is 2-1/2 times that for LIFO. Note that the same rate of input of new items was required 
for both systems. 

The LIFO system has a natural "therapeutic" effect on a system made "ill" by a FIFO 
method of issue. It has already been pointed out that under FIFO a state of affairs may exist 
in which the turnover in the field is quite rapid with little if any goingover agein storage. The 
input of new items may be quite high to maintain such a system. Such a state of affairs tends 
to get worse under FIFO. Introduction of the LIFO system immediately calls a halt to that, 
and large numbers of items begin going over age in storage. When stability is reached, large 
numbers may still be going over age instorage. It is then clear to all that such a price must 
be paid only to maintain the large number in storage, not primarily to maintain the numbers in 
the field. A proper decision can then be made as to the amount of future procurement required, 
and in fact, the formulas are at hand to tell one what the input should be to maintain stated 
numbers in field and storage. 

If it is desired to illustrate the above feature by means of the "game," use the same 
setup as before, but have only two items in storage, at positions 3 and 4. Then at the end of 
each time unit, introduce two new items into each system. The LIFO system will approximate 
a ratio of seven over age in storageto three over age in the field, while the FIFO system will 
allow none to goover age in storage. Yet the same number was maintained in the field and the 
same input of new items was made for both systems. 

To illustrate the fact that under a concave-up deterioration curve (Figure 1) LIFO 
requires a sraaller input of new items to maintain fixed numbers in the field and in storage 
than does FIFO, use a setup which has the life span divided into 10 equal parts. The squares 
will thus be numbered 1 to 10 instead of 1 to 4 as above. Place four items in storage at num- 
bers 7, 8, 9, 10 and four in the field at numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. Maintain four items in both storage 
and field. The concave-up curve to be used in this illustration is in Figure 2. It will be applied 
to the FIFO side of the game, only, since according to the rules of the game, no items in stor- 
age under LIFO are sent to the field. On the FIFO side of storage, only, renumber the squares 
from right to left 9, 8, 7, . .., 2, 1, 0 indicating time in storage. Those numbers also corre- 
spond to the numbers on the horizontal axis of Figure 2. In playing the FIFO side of the game, 

suppose, for example, that a counter was in the square numbered 4 in storage and this counter 
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Figure 2 - Remaining field life as a function of 
elapsed storage life 
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is due to be moved immediately to the field. According to Figure 2, a 4 on the horizontal axis 
corresponds to a 3 on the vertical axis by virtue of the curve, and so this counter would be 
placed in the field at number 3. 

Since the systems have cycles of 7 and 10 moves, respectively, it is easily found that 
the following tabulation gives the results of 70 moves of each system. 


LIFO FIFO 
Total input of new items 56 80 
Over age in storage 28 0 
Over age in field 28 80 


















Thus the input of new items required under FIFO is 43 percent greater than for LIFO. 


GENERAL ANALYSIS 
In this paper the problem is attacked on an "average" basis, only, although it is clearly 
a Situation in which probability distribution theory should play a part (it has been suggested 


also that renewal theory might apply) to give more definitive results and enlarge the scope of 
application. 





It is assumed that one is dealing with a large volume operation in the theory of this 
approach and that there is a steady demand from the field. Further assume that the curve of 
remaining field life as a decreasing function of time in storage is a one line, or concave 
up, or concave down, as shown in Figure 1. In this figure 

t = elapsed storage time of the item 

T = remaining field life of the item 

r = true storage life of a new item 

R = field life of a new item. 

Consider the straight line of Figure 1. Its equation is T = R - RB t. Under this assump- 
tion the proportional part of the field life remaining is equal to the proportional part of the 
storage life remaining in the item. It is then an important and interesting fact that for any r 
and R, and for assigned storage life equal to the true storage life r, both LIFO and FIFO 
require the same input of new items to maintain equal numbers of items in the field and equal 
numbers in storage. This is easily seen if one attributes a certain number of "life" units to 
the item. Then this fixed number of life units may be used up in either storage or field, but at 
possibly different rates per unit time. If fixed numbers of items are maintained in storage and 
in the field, then regardless of the ages of the items in both places there is a constant loss of 
life units. Thus all systems of issue, LIFO and FIFO in particular, require the same input of 
new items to make up for this constant loss. On the other hand, if the deterioration curve is 
of the concave up type (the solid curve of Figure 1), the tendency is for the LIFO system to 
require smaller input of new items than the FIFO system to maintain these fixed numbers in 
Storage and field. This stems from the fact that under LIFO the average storage age is 
greater than under FIFO, i.e., in Figure 1 average t for LIFO is greater than for FIFO. But 
the rate of change (loss) of life units on the vertical or field scale is less the farther to the 
right (i.e., the greater) is t. Therefore, at least for the average t value in storage there is 
less loss of life units under LIFO and, therefore, more total life available for the field for 
equal inputs to the two systems. Since life units are equivalent to time units in field usage, 

the two systems have the same field life unit rate usage. Therefore, smaller input is required 
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for LIFO. For a concave down curve (the broken curve of Figure 1), the reverse tendency is 
true and smaller input is required for FIFO. The remainder of this paper will be concerned 
with the straight line situation, only. 
The complete set of symbols required for the following results including the derivations 
of the appendices follows. 
r = true storage life of a new item 
r' = assigned storage life (<r) 
field life of anew item . 
average number of items maintained in storage 
number of items maintained in field 
input of new items per unit time period 
cost of change-over in the field, i.e., cost of removal and installation, loss of 
aircraft availability, etc. 
initial cost of a new item 
B rate of over age in field per unit time 
a = 6-8 = rate of over age in storage per unit time 
[n] denotes "the greatest integer inn." E.g., 
[3.8] = 3, [4] = 4. 
é€ =r -[(r'] 


Case I: Assigned storage life is r' < r and a new item is available when needed as a 
replacement. . 

The special situation of the above when r = r' has already been partially discussed 
when it was observed that equal inputs were required for both LIFO and FIFO. It was also the 
"game" situation discussed. 

In the general situation implied by Case I, suppose F, 6, r, r', R, A, and B are given. 
Then in tabular form seven comparative facts of the two systems will be displayed, with the 
proofs being reserved for Appendix 1. Immediately following that is given an inequality 
requiring minimum information which tells whether it would be financially profitable to use 
the LIFO system instead of the FIFO system. 

If it is desired to compare the two systems when stated numbers are maintained in 
storage and in the field, it would be more convenient to have these seven tabulated facts in 
terms of S rather than 6. Then the required input could be easily calculated. This also is 
given in similar form and was accomplished mainly by solving the previous results for §, 
assuming that 6 was given. 


F, 6, r, r', R, A, B given. 


LIFO FIFO 


(i) average storage age of 0 
items at time they are 


sent to field otherwise 
r' 





r(1-ge) if<r, 





number of items 6 if (i) <r’, 
over age in field otherwise 


er unit time 
P - RG 7) if W=r. 




















“ 
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FIFO 













(iii) average age of field R R (2 - F ) if @) <r" 
items (in field 2 ae OR : 
life units) Ra +=) if (=r. 

(iv) input of new items 9 9 


per unit time 








(v) average number of 


S=r' (9-3) | S=%(0R- F) if (i) <r’ 
items maintained R R 




















in storage = 6r' f# @=-r. 
(vi) rate of over age @ -= 0 # @:<2 

in storage per .. Fr it W)= 9 

unit time R(r - r') : 
(vii) average age of 5 ed rit.) ; . 

stored items 2 2 . OR mS * 














> if (i) = 3. 








Now and then reference will be made to certain of the preceding characteristics merely 
by quoting the designator (i), (ii), etc. 

With the same input 6 to the two systems, a smaller number of items is maintained in 
storage under LIFO than under FIFO. This is a direct result of the fractional waste of life of 
those items that go over ageon the shelf under LIFO. It is thus fair perhaps to compare the 
two systems as follows. If the cost of the excess change-overs in the field under FIFO exceeds 
the cost of the wasted life units on the shelf under LIFO, one would save money by using the 
LIFO system. 


If (i) < r' under FIFO, this comparison is given immediately by the equation 







r-=F7 
r 


(0-F)A > (0-7) ( 





)B 







bo > 


r' 
2(1-—). 
The amount of gain per unit time by using LIFO is then 

F ¥ 
(9 -#) {a - (1 -£)p} - 


If (i) = r' under FIFO, the corresponding comparison is given by the equation 
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The amount of gain per unit time by using LIFO is then 


Mes {a-a-=)B}. 


F, 8S, r, r', R, A, B given. 


LIFO 





average storage age 0 
of items at time 
they are sent to 


field. ' 
r 





number of items SF is (i) < 9 
over age in field r R 

per unit time 
Fr 


—__ if(i)=r'. 
R(r - r') : 





average age of field R /2RS +rF : 
> setae] 
items (in field 2 \ RS+rF 

life units) 


r' : 
7 (1 ~— if (i) 





input of new items 


F ; 
6=—+= if (i 
per unit time R i) 





average number of 
items maintained in 
storage 





rate of over age 0 if (i) < r’ 
- in storage per 
Ss Fr 
unit time 2 =r', 
r' R(r- r') - wer 
average age of 1 ( rRS if (i)<3r' 
stored items 2 \RS + rF 





r i 
> if (i) =r. 

















Suppose (i) < r' under FIFO. Then as before, LIFO is indicated if 


(8,F Fa, 8 _0-7) or ae ih 
rs RR Y r » + 
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The amount of gain per unit time by using LIFO is then 


s r 
Tr {a baad G - 1)B} . 
If (i) = r' under FIFO, LIFO is again indicated if 5 >— 


tion of 


- 1. This is the simplifica- 





Fr ys a> 5 -(&- Fr J (@-r'),. 
R(r-r') R r r' R(r- r') r 
The amount of gain per unit time by using LIFO is then 


F bg 
= (A = Pe 
R & ) 


- y' 


The situation in regard to Case I can be depicted as in Figure 3. The curve labeled a, 
corresponds to the same @ for both systems. The curve labeled ao corresponds to the same 
S for both systems. 


APPLY LIFO 








Figure 3 - Curves bounding LIFO areas 


Any point above the appropriate curve has a pair of coordinates, that is, values of the 
two ratios, A/B and r'/r, such that on the latter comparison alone it is profitable financially 
to use LIFO. This does not include the possible monetary gains to be had under LIFO by a 
decreased incidence of breakdowns, crashes, associated malfunctions, etc., as well as intan- 
gibles like having the most up to date equipment in use, possible saving of life, and more 
certain accomplishment of mission. It is evident from Figure 3 that LIFO may be justified 
when only lower bounds on A/B and r'/r are known. Thus it appears that a minimum amount 
of information is required in order for one to decide whether to go to a LIFO system, namely 
knowledge that the deterioration curve of Figure 1 is not appreciably above the straight line, a 
lower bound of A/B and a lower bound of r'/r. The field of possible application of LIFO when 
the deterioration curve is concave down (the broken curve of Figure 1 is not closed. It is 
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perfectly possible that in some situations the gains in using LIFO would overbalance the cost 
of the additional input required to maintain the same number § in storage, but it has not been 
studied in this paper. 

It is to be noted that the seven comparative criteria tabulated previously did not enter 
directly into the dollar comparisons which form the basis of the curves in Figure 3. 


Case II: Assigned storage life is r' < r. Input of new items to storage is periodic, 
a constant number @ of them being introduced at the beginning of each unit time period. 

Again the same set of comparative results under the two systems will be given as was 
done for Case I. See Appendices 2 and 3 for the derivations. The change from @ being given 
to S being given is mainly accomplished by solving (v) for 6 as a function of S and substi- 
tuting into the other elements. An interesting fact is that under FIFO when none goover age in 


storage (this is identified by (i) being less than r' - 5), all the formulas of Case I are still 
true for Case II. 


F, 6, r, r', R, A, B given. Periodic input. 


LIFO FIFO 





(i) average storage age 
of items at time they 
are sent to field 


F » 
r(l-5R) ii<r-39 


x -5 otherwise 





number of items 
over age in field 
per unit time 


6 if (i) <r - 5 


2rF 
R(2r - 2r' +1) 


1 
if (i r'-= 
(i) 2 3 








average age of field 
items (in field life 
units) 


R F 2% 
z?- oR if (i) <r “s 


R ae 
q, (27 +2r -Hitf@Me2r-3 





input of new items 
per unit time 





average number of S= 4 
items maintained in R 
storage 


(oR - F) if (i) cr 5 


" rF 
R(2r - 2r' + 1) 
rate of over age 0 if (i)<r' - 1 
in storage per 2 
unit time 


S=r'@ 





if (i) zr -5 





_ 2rF 
R(2r - 2r' +1) 








1 
if (i) >r'-= 
(i) > 
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LIFO FIFO 





(vii) average age of a F = eS led 1 
stored items pat. dala ede 


1 : 2rF ote 
46 {26r ag tha! if @2r-5 

















42 in a - 
* o + 2a + Solr 1) 5 which for e = 0 reduces to @ + 2a + 3a (r 1) 3 
3(6 + a) + 6a(1 - €) [r' - 1] + 3a e* [r'] 38 + 6a [r'] 








If (i) < r’ -3 under FIFO, LIFO is indicated if a >(1- 3) . The amount of gain per 
unit time by using LIFO is (6-8) {a - (1 -=)B| . 


If (i)>3r° -3 under FIFO, LIFO is indicated if a >(1- 5) . The amount of gain per 
unit time by using LIFO is 


4rF 


AF - 1) {A -(1 -=)s} . 


F, S, r, r', R, A, B given. Periodic input. 
LIFO FIFO 








average storage age 1 
of items at time they 


are sent to field 1 
otherwise 





number of items 
over age in field 
per unit time 


+f if (i) <r -5 


2rF 
R(2r - 2r' + 1) 





» i 
if (2r-35 





items (in field life 2 
units) 


average age of field R [E 28h) ; papery: 
Fr sr) f <r -5 


Fi (ar + 2" -1) if (i) 2r' - 





input of new items s 
per unit time r 


1 rF a 
r 8+ gar aera! wieiahit 


+E wr -5 








average number of Ss 
items maintained 
in storage 
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LIFO 





(vi) rate of over age in 
storage per unit 
time 


apeaPs: 0" @<r-s 


28 - B 
ar’ s_ (2r' - 1) rF 
r r' R (2r - 2r' + 1) 


rRS 1 
amos if (f) <2? - = 
(rF + RS) @) 2 


1 , 2rF io i 
40 {er r R(2r - 2r' + 5} it (i) 





if (i) 2 





(vii) average age of Use (vii) of 
stored items preceding 
tabulation. 


1 
2 




















If (i) <r" -3 under FIFO, LIFO is indicated if 


(itr marca Be Paral 


If (i) > 3" -; under FIFO, LIFO is indicated if 3 > & - 1), which is the simplification 
of 








{ 2rF 2rF pa>S-*p le. * 


BOs As: rF }. 
r 


R(ar- 2r'+1) R(2r- 1) r rr r  R(2r-a2r' +1) 


The actual qualitative decision as to when it is financially profitable to use LIFO (ignor- 
ing the intangible considerations, and not using directly the seven tabulated characteristics) is 
generally rather simple. The considerations involved in making the decision will now be briefly 
summarized. 

Case I. A new item is immediately available when needed. 

F, 6, r, r', R, A, B are given and are the same for both systems. 


, 


»% -- indicates LIFO. 





Actually, knowing only that these seven qualities, F, 6, r, r', R, A, B are the same 
’ 
for both systems, and knowing lower bounds for the ratios A r is sufficient to make the 
B 


¥ 


decision. One might then reject LIFO when he should have accepted it, but he will not accept it 
when he should have rejected it. 


F, S, r, r', R, A, B are given and are the same for both systems. 
2 2 = - 1 indicates LIFO. Again the qualitative decision can be made knowing only 





that F, S, . . : , B are the same for both systems, and knowing lower bounds for the ratios 
A 
>? 


ea 
p> FY 


. Case II. Input of new items to storage is periodic. 
F, 6, r, r', R, A, B are given and are the same for both systems. 





B >(1- oy indicates LIFO. It is evident that the same qualitative statement as above 


may be repeated here. 
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F, S, r, r', R, A, B are given and are the same for both systems. 


This situation is more complicated than the preceding ones. If ee -5: then 
rF + 


ffoS- etal: Ex meal 


indicates LIFO. Otherwise, if ae 2r- 1,A > & - 1) indicates LIFO. 
rF +RS sos 8 Ff 





APPENDIX 1 
DERIVATION OF FORMULAS FOR CASE I 


LIFO 

(i) Follows immediately from the requirement that a new item is available when needed, and 

the nature of the LIFO system. 

(ii) Follows immediately from the definitions. 
(iii) Just the average of the 0 and R field ages with which each issued item begins and ends. 
(iv) Given. 
: (v) Assuming (vi) to be true, there must be as many items in each unit category of storage 
- age as goover ageper unit time. This equals r' (6 - i iF 


(vi) The input rate minus the rate issued to the field equals the rate over age in storage. 
(vii) Under the assumptions, items in storage are extended uniformly over the possible ages 
0 to r', with average = . 


ly 








2 
FIFO 
(i) Let X = average age of items at time sent to field. Then (© -% R= average remaining 
; F Fr . eee 
field life, and rate of over age in field = = . Now if the situation is such 
’ “ @-xX)R RO-X)° 
r 


it 
that none goover agein storage, it is evident that X <r’ and ees = 6, the entire 

F 
input. Solving, X = r(1 - oR) <r’. On the other hand, if some do goover age in storage, 


it is assumed that those issued are of storage age r'. 


(ii) If (i) < r', it is assumed that none goover agein storage, so the entire input 6 goes over 
age in the field. 


If (i)=r', @-r) R is average field life remaining in each item at time it is sent to 
r 


: F Fr 
field. So rate ofover age in field = é - F) . -RO-?r)° 
f 





es 
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(iii) /(i) < r' implies r(1 - on) aS average storage age of items at time they are sent to field. 
Translated into field age, i.e., from 0 to R, this is R - < from which the average age 


1 F R F 
f field it in field lif its) is —(R + R - —) = — (2 - —). 
of field items (in fie e un ) is 3( =) 2 | rr 


(i) = r' implies that this average field age is F(R += R) = = (r' +r). 
(iv) Givén. 
(v) (i) < r' implies none goover agein storage. If the input is 6 per unit time and the 


average age of items at time they are sent to the field is ro (OR - F) or (i), then each 


unit time must have used up in storage @ (aR (OR - F)| storage life units. This can be 


accomplished only by having that many or = (OR - F) = S items in storage. 


(i) = r' implies that every item either goesover age on the shelf at age r' or is issued to 
the field at age r'. The same reasoning as used in (v) above shows that S= @r' must be 
maintained in storage. 

(i) < r' implies that none go over age in storage. 


(i) = r’. Using (ii) above, the rate ofover ageon the shelf or in storage is evidently 
eo. ae 
R(r-r')° 
(i) < r*’. This is just the average of 0 and (i). 
(i) = r'. Obviously the average of 0 and r'. 


APPENDIX 2 
FIFO UNDER PERIODIC INPUT 


Assume that none goover agein storage. It is clear that the condition for this to occur 
and also to be identified is that the average age of items at time they are sent to the field (i) 


is less than r' - : Otherwise, all issues to the field from the oldest complete input are during 


the time interval r' - 1 to r’ and any leftover age in storage from that input would raise the 
average age beyond the midpoint of the time interval. 

The assumption implies that all 6 of any particular input are issued to field during 
some time ty to ty +1. Thus of this input, 6, the average number in storage during ty to 


t, +1 is 6/2. From t, to [t, + 1] there are [t,] whole sets of 6 in storage preceding the 
set of age t,. At time [t, + 1], a new set of 6 items is added to storage and there are then 
[t, + 1] full "6" sets to the end of t, +1. 

A weighted average gives the average number of full sets of 9 during t, to ty +1 to be 


{tty +1)- ty] [ts] fi +t, - [ty +1]} [ty +1] t, 
using [t, +1]=1+[t,]. 
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Thus the average number of items maintained in storage is 


1 
S=t, 6+ 0/2=6(t, +5). 


2ty +1 


The average age of items at time sent to field is ty + ; = ;: 


R /2t, +1 
The average remaining field life of those sent to field is T = R - . (a+ 2) from which the 


number required in the field per unit time equals 


F . 2rF _ 
R (2t, + 1) i R(2r - 2t, - 1) a 


r 2 








0. (2) 
we 
_ 2rRS - RS - rF 


(1) and (2) determine ty since either 6 or S is given. Then ty = —3F > ORS and 





. The remaining formulas under this condition of FIFO follow readily from basic 


combinations of these results. 
Now let (i) > r' - * so that u>0 items goover age in storage per unit time. The argu- 


ment analogous to the above goes as follows. All items issued to the field are between storage 
ages r' - 1 and r'. Due to the fact that new input to storage is made only at the beginning of 
each unit time period, the u items all go over age at the same time. 

It is proposed to find first the average number S maintained in storage. It is conven- 
ient to count time momentarily from the instant a particular input of 6 items is made. During 
time r' - 1 to [r'] there are [r' - 1] whole sets of 6. At time [r'] a new set of @ is added to 
storage and there are then [r'] whole sets @ in storage from time [r'] to r'. A weighted 
average gives the average number of full sets 6 to be {[r'] - (r' - 1)} [r' - I] + {r' - [r']} [r']= 
r'- 1, using [r' - 1] =[r'] - 1. Since, during each unit time period, one input of @ is under- 
going depletion from 6 to u, its average contribution to storage is ; (8 +u). Therefore aver- 


age S, or just 


S = (r - 1) 6 +2(6 +u) =F (2r'8 - 6 +). (1) 


Average age of items at time they are sent to field = 5 Ce" +r’ -1)= 5 (ar - 1). Therefore, 


average remaining field life of these at that time is T = R - R bet - Then the number 


r 2 


required to be sent to the field per unit time is 


F - 2rF «wee 
R (ar = 1) ~ R(2r - 2r'+ 1) ; 
r 





2 
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Depending on whether S or @ is given, equations (1) and (2) take the useful forms 










= rF 
oy Mtsete sn! 


1 rF(2r' - 1) 
Mer {s- R(2r - 2r' + a}: 


(3) 














. rF 
R(2r - 2r' + 1) 





S=r' @ 















2rF 


£@9- 
: R(2r - 2r' +1) 














The only other item of the seven characteristics that might cause any difficulty in 
derivation is (vii). 6 - u items are sent to the field per unit time. Their average storage age 





being 5 (ar - 1) at the time they are sent to the field, their average storage age is ; (2r' - 1). 





, 
u items go over age in storage per unit time. Their average age in storage is 4 - Thus the 






average storage age of all items is 











0- nee +20 
: Se . eee 
(9 -u)+u ~ 46 ; 









APPENDIX 3 
LIFO UNDER PERIODIC INPUT 








F, 6, r, r', R, A, B are given. 
First there will be derived the average age of stored items, (vii), in the listing of 

elements or characteristics of the system. It will aid to note the following schematic diagram 
of storage at beginning of a time unit. 








region 6 region @ 


a 
A. a 

























Ne 
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O<t<e. 
At time t, 
number in a =[r']a, average age = > [r' +1] +t. 


number in 6 = (a-6)t +06, age=t. 
Therefore, average age at t is 


alr] (t+ 5 [r+ 1] )+ {6+ (a-9) tht 





a[r'] +0+(a- @)t 


Now let € < t <1. 
At time t, 
number in @ = [r' - 1] a, average age =5 iz’ } + t. 


: number in 6 = (a - 9) t+ 6, age =t. 
Therefore, average age at t is 


area bia 
Zap aS ene 


afr’ - 1] (+2 [r'])+ {0+ (a-0)t}t 





alr' - 1) +0+(a-o6)t 


a As a general principle, if 
N(t) = number of items in storage at time t, 

A(t) = average age of items in storage at time t, then over 0 < t < 1, the average age 
in storage is 


1 
f N(t) A(t) dt 
0 





1 
f N(t) dt 





If the above functions are substituted into the latter expression (where one must use 
1 


€ 1 
| = { + J since the integrands are different in the two right hand integrals), it will 
0 0 ‘ 

reduce to 





6 + 2a+ 3a(r'? - 1) 
4 5 = average age of stored items. 
3(6 +a) +6a(1 - €)[r' - 1] + 3ae“ [r'] 








The above expression requires knowing a. Since a =9@ - 8, 8 must be calculated. (i) is 
clearly ; - Then average remaining field life is - (2r - 1) from which rate of overage i: field 








per unit time is 
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F 2rF 


B= = 
R R(2r - 1 
op (28 - 1 





(iii) is obtained as the average of R and ge ° 
(v) is obtained as follows: 
During time 0 to €, the average number in storage is [r'] a+ 0 + 5@ - 6), using some 


of the prior facts brought out in this appendix, and noting that the original @ goes down as Pied 
to a in one time unit. During time € to 1, the average number in storage is [r' - l])a+=— {a + 


@ +€(a-6)}. A weighted average gives the average number in storage over the entire malik 
0, 1 to be 


S =€ {a[r']+6@+5(a-1)} + (1 - €) (alr - +3 {a+ 6+ e(a - 6)}) . 


By using a = @ - 8, [r' - 1] = [r'] - 1, r* = [r"] + €, this reduces to 


s- fer (6 - B). 



















CYCLING IN THE DUAL SIMPLEX ALGORITHM 
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This note describes the construction of an example in which the 
usual iterative method for linear programming may fail unless special 
techniques for overcoming degeneracy are used. 











A. J. Hoffman [3] has published an example of the fact that, when degeneracy occurs in 
the simplex algorithm for linear programming, the iteration may go into a closed loop if the 
variable to be made nonbasic is chosen arbitrarily from those that vanish at the next basic 
feasible solution. Despite the fact that no practical problem has yet been encountered where 
this "cycling" occurred, and that special devices are now available for preventing its occur- 
rence, linear programmers are still intrigued by cycling and seek an understanding of the basic 
reasons underlying its occurrence. Unfortunately, the geometric motivation behind Hoffman's 
example is not easy to grasp. In this note it is pointed out that the geometrical interpretation 
of the changes of basis when degeneracy occurs is easier to follow in the dual method (due to 
C. E. Lemke [2]) than in the Simplex Method. This fact enabled me to construct an example of 
cycling in the dual algorithm, and the dual to this is an example of cycling in the simplex 
algorithm. 

The relevant geometrical interpretation is present in Figure 1 of [2], provided that this 
figure is regarded as illustrating the dual to the problem being solved, since the simplex solution 
of the original problem there follows our interpretation of the dual method. The same geometrical 
interpretation is used in [1] in connection with the very similar method of leading variables. 

We now illustrate it with a simple numerical example. The numerical solution is written out in 
longhand, i.e., without using tableaux, in an attempt to make the process easier to follow. At 
each stage the basic variables, i.e., those associated with the vectors of the basis, are written 
on the left hand sides of the equations; the other, nonbasic, variables, which all take the value 
zero at the trial solution under consideration, are written on the right hand sides of the equa- 
tions. 

Suppose, then, that y,, yo, yg, Yq must be nonnegative and satisfy the equations 


¥y= -3+ ¥3+ 2y4; 
Y= 5 - 2y, - 3y4, 


and that we wish to minimize 


Cc = ¥3 + 3Y4 ° . 
The dual solution is as follows: 
Yg= 3+ yy - 294, 


Yo = -1 - 2y, + Yq? 
C= 3+ ¥y+ Yq; 
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¥3 = 1 - 3y, a 2Y9, 
Y4= 1+ 2y,+ Yo: 


C = 4+ 3y, + Y>- 


Hence we should put ¥, = YQ= 0, when Ys = Yq = 1 and C= 4. 





This is analogous to the simplex solution to the dual problem, which can be written 


X,=1- X, + 2X, 
X4= 3- 2x, + 3X5, 
minimize 


c.* - 3x, + 5X - 






However, we wish to consider the 
Yer geometrical interpretation of the original 
solution to the problem in the Yi- Figure 
1 illustrates the lines ¥i= 0 for i=1 
through 4, plotted with rectangular Car- 
tesian co-ordinates ¥3 and ¥4- Each 
line is shaded on the side corresponding 
to negative, or inadmissible, values of 
the variable. A normal is also drawn to 

o~ the lines C = constant, with an arrow 

pointing in the direction in which C 
) (2) decreases. By inspecting the figure we 
ae 77 Na“0 see that the only feasible solutions are 
o “0 represented by the points inside and on 

the triangle (3) (@) (6), and that the point 
(3) gives the smallest value of C. How- 
ever our dual simplex algorithm starts 
at the point (1), where the original nonbasic variables Ys and V4 vanish. The algorithm 
requires that the coefficients of the nonbasic variables in the expression for Calways remain 
nonnegative. Geometrically this means that the point where the nonbasic variables all vanish 
must give at least as small a value of C as any other point in the angle (in n dimensions the 
polyhedral cone) where the nonbasic variables are all nonnegative. 

Now at the first trial solution y, is negative, i.e., the point (1) is on the wrong side of 
the line y, = 0. We remedy this by making y, nonbasic in place of one of the other nonbasic 
variables. This involves moving to either (2) or (%). However we cannot move to (@) because 
this point does not give the smallest value of C inside its angle. (Algebraically the coefficient 
of Yg is negative if C is expressed as a function of Vy and Y3)- The situation can most easily 
be expressed geometrically by saying that we must move to the point where C takes its small- 
est possible value consistent with the condition that all the old nonbasic variables, and the new 


Cc 


(p) DECREASING 


&// 








Figure 1 


























one, must be nonnegative. (This implies that the new value of C cannot be less than the old one). 
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In this example our second point is (2). We then introduce the condition that Yo must be non- 
negative as well as yy and 43 this leads to the point (3), which represents the final solution. 

Now degeneracy in the dual simplex method involves the vanishing of one or more of 
the coefficients in the expression for C in terms of the nonbasic variables. The value of C 
may then remain unchanged when the basis is changed, and, more fundamentally, there may be 
ambiguity in the choice of variable to be made basic. It is pointed out in[3] that this very 
rarely causes trouble in practice. For example in the problem represented in Figure 1 but with 
C made independent of Y4» Yo, Y3 and yg, one can start the iteration from (1) and proceed to 
either (2) or (@). From (2) one must make Yg, the only negative variable, nonbasic, and this 
leads to (3) which is an acceptable final solution. If the first step led to (@) this is already an 
acceptable final solution. 

We propose to show that by adding further lines (i.e., further variables) to the problem 
represented by Figure 1 with C = 0, a cycle can be set up. However these additions must be 
made purposefully, so we first discuss the problem generally. 

Now two successive steps in the iteration can never correspond to the same point in our 
geometrical representation, even when degeneracy occurs. One or more basic variables may 
vanish at a trial solution but only a variable that is actually negative can be made nonbasic at 
the next step. The cycle must therefore be represented by an actual closed loop in the diagram. 
Further, each move must be in a direction within the angle where the nonbasic variables are 
nonnegative. The obvious way to complete the loop is then to rotate this angle through 360°. 

A good start to this process has been made in Figure 1, and the complete loop is illustrated in 
Figure 2, where the variables Y3 and y 4 of Figure 1 have been renamed Y5 and Ye two new 
variables Y3 and V4 being introduced. The cycle is through the points (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6). 

To construct a numerical example from the diagram, we must first choose co-ordinates 
for the points (1) through (6). Taking Ys and 
Yg as rectangular Cartesian co-ordinates, we 
can, for instance, put 


SS. x< 


(1) = (0, 0), (2) = (3, 0), (3) = (1, 1), 
(4) = (-2, 3), (5) = (-1, 1), (6) = (0, -2). 
This determines the expressions for 


y, through y, in terms of y, and yg, up to 4 
1 4 5 6 5k TN {3) 
arbitrary positive factors, C.. In fact - (2) 





\ ae 
= oe -3 +2 cs 

¥, =C, (-3 + ys + 2yg), ™ 

Yg= Co ( 5 - 2ys - 3y¢), Y,=0 
¥3 = Cz (-1 - 2Y5, - Yg)> Y,=0 





¥qg= Cg (2+ 3y5 + Yg)- 


Now the normal procedure is to choose 
the variable that is most negative at any trial 
Y3=0 


Y,=0 
therefore choose C, through Cy, so that this . 


a is always the variable we require for our loop. Figure 2 
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At the point (1), i.e., (0, 0), we require y, to be the most negative variable, so we must 
have 


3C, > Cg. 


Considering the other five points of the loop similarly, we obtain the four further con- 
ditions 


Cy > 1Cy, Cy >2, 1 > Cy, 2>7C,. 


All these inequalities are satisfied if, for example, 
af ‘. i 4 
C, = Cy = 4, C3 = 3? Cy =$. 


From a theoretical point of view this is a valid example, but it has one unsatisfactory 
feature: the linear programming problem has no solution. This can be seen geometrically 
from the fact that in Figure 2 no point is on the right side of all the lines (or algebraically 
from the expression for Y3)- However, it is clear that if the line Y3 = 0 is moved up so as to 
pass through the point (@) this will be a feasible solution to the problem. We therefore intro- 
duce a new variable Y, proportional to the distance that the line y, = 0 is moved from its 
original position, and associate a positive coefficient in C with this variable. The problem is 
then to find nonnegative y, through 7 satisfying 


3,1 


1 
os 4° 95* 26 


Yo = 20 - By, - 12yg, 
¥3=-5- ¥5 - 396+ Yq» 
Y¥4g= 6 + Sy, + 3yg, 

so as to minimize 
C= Yq- 


The dual simplex algorithm then proceeds as follows, assuming that when there is a 
choice of variable to be made basic, the one coming first in the tableau is chosen. (In this 
example the variable chosen is also the one with the lowest suffix). 


2y6; 
4y6, 
3 
26 + Yq» 
¥4 = 33+ 36y, - 15y¢, 
C = y7> 









so 





sO 
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¥5 = 1 - 12y, - s¥9) 


1 
Y6 = 1 + 8y, + 42? 


3 
Yg=-2+ 8y, + g2* Yq» 
15 
¥4 = 18 se 84y, * 472° 
C = Yq7> 
. 3 1 3 
%g 7-3 - 23 * 762+ 997° 


1 
Yg = 3 + ¥3° 327 Yq» 


= 1 3 1 
¥, * 4 + 33 : 642 - 37? 
_ 21 3 21 
¥4 = -3 “33 * 76%2 +37 
c= Yq) 


1 
Yn =-1+ 2yg + 374 - 2y7> 


Ye - 1- 6y, - 2y4 + 6y_,, 


ae 1 5. 
4 ne oe 237 74 * 27’ 


16 
16 + 56y. +—-y, - 56y,, 
V2 79° sre ey 
Yq> 

1 1 
¥3 = | he 375 ~ 64 * Yq» 


Y6 =-2- 3Y5 54 3)4? 


54 , 
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6 +Yq> 


3Y¢ ’ 


1 
2°6 ’ 


Y9 = 20 - 8y5 12y¢, 
C= yq° 


The cycle is now complete. 


The same cycle arises if the simplex method is applied in the same way to the dual 
problem, which can be written 


-- 3x4 8X5 + Xg - 9x4, 


3%1+ 12x, + 3%3 - 3X4; 
- Xg» 
minimize 


ij = - 3x, + 20x 
4 


1 
m - 33+ 6x, - 


2 

Of course either problem can be solved by using one of the €-perturbation schemes that 
have been devised for avoiding degeneracy - or indeed by simply choosing the new variable at 
random, since the solution follows inevitably if the alternative choice of new variable is made 
at any of the three points in the cycle where a choice exists. Incidentally the solution is 


C= 


21 3 5 
’ Yo = 2, ya ¥g= >? Wy =] ¥,=¥3=¥5-9, 


3 
Cy=7, x, = 1, Xg = 1, X5 =] Xo = Xq =Xg = X= 0. 


a) 
Finally we consider briefly whether any general conclusions can be drawn from this 
work about the circumstances in which such cycles can occur. 


In the dual method no trial solution with only one nonbasic variable having a zero coef- 
ficient in the expression for C can be part of a cycle: for the problem is then effectively in 
only one dimension, and the trial solution can move in only one direction. The same applies to 
the simplex method with only one basic variable vanishing at the feasible solution. 

Further, in the dual method no trial solution with just two nonbasic variables having a 
zero coefficient in the expression for C can be part of a cycle containing less than six steps. 
For we can imagine a point travelling round the cycle. The path of this point consists of 
straight line segments, the direction of motion changing only at a trial solution. Further, since 
the possible new directions in which the point can move lie in the angle between the present 
line segment of the path and the previous one produced, the change in direction must be first to 









at 
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the left, then to the right, then to the left and so on. It follows that the number of turning points 
must be even, and, as is clear from Figure 3, that the first and fifth such points cannot coin- 
cide, since they must be on opposite sides of any line crossing the path at the third point. 
Therefore the number of steps in the cycle must be even and not less than five, in fact at least 












six. 

An analysis of the situation in three or more dimensions appears to require a more 
sophisticated approach, and will not be attempted here. 

I am grateful to the Admiralty for permission to publish this paper. 








(5) 


Figure 3 
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COMPUTATION OF MAXIMAL FLOWS IN NETWORKS 
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A simple computational method, based on the simplex algorithm 
of linear programming, is proposed for the following problem: 


"Consider a network (e.g., rail, road, communication network) 
connecting two given points by way of a number of intermediate points, 
where each link of the network has a number assigned to it representing 
its capacity. Assuming a steady state condition, find a maximal flow 
from one given point to the other." 











The linear programming formulation of the network-flow problem given in [1]is not only 
useful as a theoretical tool: when suitably interpreted, it provides in addition a simple and 
efficient hand-computing scheme. It is our aim in Section I to describe this computation for 
networks with capacity constraints on arcs only. It is unnecessary to use programming ter- 
minology in this description, and so we dispense with it. A direct proof will be given in Section 
II that the computational method assures one of finding a maximal flow in an arbitrary network. 


DESCRIPTION OF METHOD 

The problem (see [1]; [2]) may be stated as follows: one is given a connected network 
of arcs and nodes with two distinguished nodes, called source and sink respectively. All other 
nodes are called intermediate. Each arc in the network has associated with it a positive inte- 
ger, its flow capacity. The direction of flow is assumed to be away from the source in arcs 
having the source as endpoint, and into the sink in sink arcs; otherwise no flow direction‘is 
specified. Subject to the conditions that the flow in an arc does not exceed its capacity, and 
that the total flow into any intermediate node is equal to the flow out of it, it is desired to find 
a maximal flow in the network, i.e., a flow which maximizes the sum of the flows in source 
(or sink) arcs. 

In order to illustrate the computing method, let us consider a simple example. Suppose 
we have the network of Figure 1 with source A, sink B, 
and arc capacities as indicated. To start out, select two 
trees! of arcs, one branching out from A, the other from 
B, so that every intermediate node is reached by just one 
of the trees. Call these Ty and Tp: For example, Tp 
might consist of B alone, and Ta might be the set AC, 
CD, DE, EF (see Figure la). Notice that since the net- 
work is connected, it is always possible to select two such 
trees.2 Next introduce any arc which leads from T ‘a to 
Tp: There will then be just one chain from A to B; flow 








1A tree is a connected linear graph without circuits; that is, there is one and only one chain of 
arcs — pair of nodes. 

It is clear t arcs may be removed until a tree is left. There is then a unique chain joining 
A and B. Elimination of any arc of this chain gives two trees of the kind described. 
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as much as possible along this chain. In the example, EB 
is such an arc, and we have then the flow diagram of Fig- 
ure 2 with all of the arcs AC, CD, DE saturated. Select 
any one of these saturated arcs, say AC, and place some 
identifying mark on it for future reference. In Figure 2 
we have used a bar (§); this symbol will be used through- 
out to designate a subset of the saturated arcs. Now 
observe that if the barred arc is dropped from the picture, 
Figure la we again have two trees (Figure 2a) T, = {A} and Tp = 
{EB, ED, DC, EF}. Again introduce any unbarred arc 
leading from T A to Tp: say AF. This creates a flow 
along the chain AF, FE, EB of 10 units and saturates 
each arc of this chain. Select one of these, say AF, and 
bar it. We now have the following diagram (Figure 3), 
and we have achieved a flow of 20. Dropping barred arcs 
gives the same trees as in Figure 2a. Introduce arc AE 
from T a Tp This leads to a situation we have not 
met previously in that the chain thus constructed, namely 
AE, EB, can not take any more flow because EB, though 
unbarred, is at its upper limit. Bar EB and leave AE in 
with a flow of zero, obtaining Figure 4 with new trees as 
shown in Figure 4a. Introduce DB to get the chain AE, 
ED, DB. This time we can get an increase even though 
DE is saturated, since the flow in Figure 4 is from D to 
E. Thus if the flow from A to E is increased by ¢€20, 
the flow from D to E must be decreased by €, and the 
flow from D to B increased by € (see Figure 4b) in order 
to preserve the conservation equations at E and D. The 
largest possible value of € is 10, since the capacity of DB 
(and of AE) is 10. This cancels the flow from Dto E. Bar 
DB and proceed. 
A repetition of steps of the kind described produces 
the sequence of flows depicted in Figures 5 through 8 below. 
Now in Figure 8 the trees are T, = {AD, DC}, T,,= {FB, EF}, and there are no more 
arcs to introduce from T a to Tp: At this stage examine the barred arcs connecting nodes of 


Figure 2 


Figure 2a 


Figure 3 
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jer 


»B 


Bar 
Figure 7 


ices 
T A to those of Tp: If the flow in each of these is in the "right" direction, that is, from T A to 

- Tp an optimum has been reached, because these arcs now constitute, in the original network, 

of a cut separating A and B (i.e., every chain joining A and B contains one of these arcs), and 


the total flow through the network is equal to the sum of the capacities of the arcs forming the 
cut. Hence, since it is clear that no flow can exceed the sum of capacities of arcs forming a 
cut, the flow is maximal in this case. If, on the other hand, the flow in one of the barred arcs 
which join T A to Tp is in the wrong direction, an increase in total flow may possibly be 
obtained by decreasing the flow in this arc. To see this, notice that the arc in question, 
together with arcs of T A and Tp, will form a (unique) chain joining A and B which might 
look, for example, like this 


(A) +€ (== £ =O) +€ (-s 8), 


the arrowheads denoting directions of flow. Now we may subtract € > 0 from the flow in all 
arcs having the same direction as the barred arc, add € to the flow in the other arcs. 
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Since these latter arcs will of necessity include the source (and sink) arc in the chain, the 
total flow will be increased provided there is any slack in the chain, that is, if none of the arcs 
where +€ appears is already saturated (though unbarred in our procedure). In any case, 
locate an arc in the chain which determines the maximum value of € and place a bar on it. 
This either gives rise to two new trees or, if the position of the bar has not been changed, 
reverses the flow completely in the original arc. 

In the example (see Figure 8) the arcs DB, DE, AE, AF, CF joining nodes of T, to 
those of Tp all have flows in the right direction. Hence the flow shown in Figure 8 is maxi- 
mal, and consequently these arcs form a minimal cut, i.e., a cut the sum of whose arc capaci- 
ties is minimal. 

It is clear from the preceding discussion that the proposed computation provides a 





nondecreasing sequence of flows. All practical experience with the method indicates that a fh 
maximal flow is reached very quickly. There is, however, the theoretical possibility that an _ 
infinite sequence of flows having the same value may be obtained. In the rest of the paper we A 
shall indicate one way of removing this difficulty. The idea, not a new one, is to perturb the 
capacities of the arcs slightly so that the decision at each state as to the placement of the bar th 
becomes unique, thus assuring a finite process.3 tr 
PROOF OF CONVERGENCE " 
Given an arbitrary network N, let ay,+++, a, bea listing of the arcs in some order 
and let Cyaeeey be their capacities. - 
At each stage of the computation, the arcs a,, i=1,..., mn, are divided into four mutu- -_ 
ally exclusive classes T,, T,,, S, Z where qv 
flc 
yy A is a tree branching out from A, mie 
Tp, is a tree branching out from B, 36é«@TT: y 
S consists of the barred arcs, | - 
Z contains all other arcs, 
wi 
and each node is an endpoint of some arc of T A OF Tp: Call such a division a basic partition sh 
of N. 
Theorem z 
For a given basic partition of N, let arbitrary flows be assigned to arcs of S and Z. Co 
Then the conservation equations uniquely determine flows in the arcs of T A and Tp More- 
over, if X1.+++,X,, are the amounts of the assigned flows, then the amount of flow in each ” 


m 
arc of N is equal to 4 55 x; , where 6 = 1, 0, or -1. 


The proof can be n.ade clear by considering the following example where the dotted 
flows Xy>--+,Xg are assigned. 





3From the linear programming point of view the method thus far corresponds to the original 
simplex algorithm without modifications to account for degeneracy, with this difference. When 
"ties'' occur in the method (i.e., when a bar may be placed in one of several positions at some 
step), we have not indicateda unique choice, but rather have used language like "pickany one..." 
If we interpret this to mean "choose at random among the possibilities," then we are at least 
assured that with probability one the computation terminates, as we shall see. 
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Orient each arc of the two trees in some fashion, say away from A in T A and away 
from B in T, (as shown in Figure 9), the convention being that a positive number on an arc 
represents flow in the same direction as its orientation. Thus if x, y, z are the flows in arcs 
AC, CE, CF, respectively, the equation at C is x- y-z=0. 

That the flows in the arcs of each tree are uniquely determined can be seen by solving 
the equations recursively in the following manner. Start with an outermost node in one of the 
trees, E for example. There is then only one unknown flow into E, hence its value can be. 
found; here it is Xy - Xg- Similarly determine the flows in all arcs branching out of F, G, H, 
and then work backward in the tree. 

For the last assertion of the theorem, it is convenient to solve the equations in another 
way. Select any one of the assigned flows X;. There are two cases to consider. Either the arc 
with flow x; joins two nodes of the same tree or not. Suppose it joins two nodes of T ‘A? 2s EF 
does, for instance. Since there is a unique chain joining E and F in Ta» namely FC, CE, the 
flow Xe in EF can be taken care of by assigning +Xp appropriately to the arcs of this chain. 
Here the assignment is + X_ to CF, - x, to CE. On the other hand, if the arc in question joins 
T A to Tp: as Xy does, consider the chain joining A and B and having this arc as one of its 
links. Here it is AC, CE, EI, IL, LB, and the assignments are X1,X1, Xy, -X,, -X,, Tespec- 
tively. If we continue in this fashion, it is evident that a solution to the system of equations 
will be built up having the form described in the theorem. For the example, the solution is 
shown in Figure 10. 

In the algorithm outlined in the preceding section, arcs of S are saturated and arcs of 
Z have zero flow. Hence, we may state 
Corollary 


Suppose S consists of arcs a; ,+++, a, at any given step. Then the flow in each arc 
1 Ss 


s 
of N is given by asum ofthe form > 6; ¢ 
k=1 ‘k 


i ,» where 6; =1,0,or-1. 
k k 


Figure 10 
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Let us examine in more detail how ties occur in the decision as to which arc to put into 
S in going from one step to the next in the computation. Each step is of one of the following 
two types: 

(a) a flow from T A to Th is introduced along some arc a of Z, thus shifting one of 
the arcs of Ty or Ty, or a itself, into S; 

(b) a flow from T, to T A along some arc b of S is decreased, again shifting one of 
the arcs of T A OF Tp into S, or leaving b in S with its direction of flow reversed. 

It suffices to consider (a), since (b) is essentially no different. We have then a chain 
from A to B 


+€ +€ -€ +€ -€ +€ 
@®—-O--O--O—-O—O--© 
consisting of a and arcs of T, and T,,, with flows in one direction or the other in each arc 


of the chain, the direction of flow in the source (sink) arc being away from A (into B). Suppose 


the arcs in the chain are a, , a, ,..., a =a,...-, a, and let S consist of a; ,..., a; . 
jy’ “Je Im Jy 1 s 


s iz 
By the corollary, the magnitude of flow in *, is given by > iL c Ls It follows that we 
k= 


may increase the flow in arc a by an amount 


€ = min (c; + a! 
i % i, “1, 


where the plus sign is taken if a. has flow directed toward /, the minus sign otherwise. 
Since the > are integers, it is clear that if, instead of using the original capacities, we had 


altered them to begin with by setting 


oie, t=1,...,2, 


the minimum would be achieved for just one j L° Then at no stage do ties occur, and conse- 
quently arcs not in S will, at each step, be unsaturated. This means that the total flow through 
N is increased with each iteration, and hence, by the theorem, no basic partition having the 
same directions of flow in arcs of S can reoccur. Since there are only a finite number of 
basic partitions, the procedure terminates for the perturbed problem. Thus, we must arrive 
at a flow in which all arcs of S leading from T A to Tp form a cut and are in the right direc- 
tion; hence, the flow is maximal. Once an optimum has been attained, a solution to the original 
problem is given by rounding each arc flow to the nearest integer. 

Notice that the theorem (see [1], [2]) which states that the maximal flow value in a net- 
work is equal to the minimal cut value is apparent from the algorithm just outlined, since the 
point at which the computation terminates occurs when some cut in the network is saturated by 
flows in the right direction. 

We also point out, for what it may be worth, that the assertion in the footnote on page 
280 can now be verified. To see this, let us define a state of the system to be any flow cor- 
responding to a basic partition, where the arcs of S are saturated and those of Z have zero 
flow, i.e., a state is any flow that might conceivably be reached in the computation. There are 
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only a finite number of states, say Oyreees pe Thus, if we start with any state 5 and ran- 
domize among ties at each step, there is a positive probability P; of reaching a state satisfy- 
ing the maximality criterion within t steps, since the possibilities at each step include the one 
which would be selected in the perturbed problem. Let p = min P; ” 0. Then the probability 

i 


of not terminating is lim (1 - p)™ = 0. 
m—a 


For anyone who may be interested in computing maximal flows in networks by this 
method, we do not recommend altering the capacities as described in this section. All empiri- 
cal evidence, both in this particular problem and with the simplex algorithm in general (of 
which this is a special case), indicates that the insurance bought in this way is not worth the 
effort. 


se 
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THE STRUCTURE OF DYNAMIC PROGRAMING MODELS 


Samuel] Karlin 
California Institute of Technology 





This paper discusses the structure and formulation of dynamic 
programing models. R. Bellman's "Principle of Optimality" is reex- 
amined for deterministic models. A formulation of the general stochastic 
dynamic programing model is given and applied to an inventory model. 











In recent years much attention has been devoted to the study of multistage decision 
problems or alternately known as dynamic programing models. The example of inventory 
analysis presented by Arrow, Harris, and Marschak exhibits one such important dynamic 
model[1]. Bellman has introduced several other instances in a series of publications [2], [ 3]. 
In view of these and other references cited later and the growing importance both practically 
and theoretically of such dynamic models, it would be of interest to delimit precisely the 
structure of dynamic programing modeis. 

The principal difference between these multistage models and the static models treated 
so far is that the procedures (= policies = strategies) available in the static circumstance are 
much simpler to describe. A strategy is selected once and for all to be carried out, while the 
strategies available in the dynamic case are generally complicated functions of the information 
and actions undertaken in the preceding stages. Of course, by taking the proper global point of 
view and defining a strategy appropriately, any dynamic model can always be reduced to a 
static situation. This is a simple exercise in use of the tools of abstract mathematics. In 
general however, this so complicates the nature of the strategy that it is often impossible to 
analyze the problem in terms of this reduction. Alternately, the mode of procedure has been 
to express the outcome or yield of any strategy by a recursion formula. The possibility of 
employing recursion formulas requires a certain infinite symmetry to the model. This is 
fulfilled for instance if the total payoff is the sum of similar stagewise payoffs. This covers a 
variety of circumstances which includes special cases as where the stagewise yield corre- 
sponds to expected value or probability of accomplishing an objective on a given trial. The 
yield according to the recursion expression takes the form: the total yield according toa 
given policy is the return from the first stage plus the cumulative return of all later stages 
pursuing the specified policy. Arguing along the same lines, a special functional equation is 
then deduced for the optimal policy. This last equation is then carefully analyzed in an attempt 
to determine the optimal policies which represent the sought for solutions to the problem. The 
derivation of this functional equation referred to by Bellman as the "Principle of Optimality" [2] 
often involves some tacit assumptions and requires some care in operating with it. The under- 
lying assumptions describing the model are often vague and the nature of what constitutes 
strategies is frequently not made clear. 

It is the purpose of this paper to build a basis from which dynamic models can be 
examined. The spirit of this approach is related to Wald's formulation of statistical decision 
theory. The flexibility of the formulation presented below is large. We do not intend to imply 
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that our formulation of dynamic models encompasses all possible such problems which can 
arise. Nevertheless, it is felt that the spirit of this analysis is fundamental in the study of 
dynamic models and will help in one's study of particular examples. 

In Section 1 the structure of the deterministic dynamic programing model is set up with 
a derivation of the "Principle of Optimality" coming out as a consequence. Some examples 
introduced by Bellman are then cast into this framework. The second section is concerned 
with a formulation of the general stochastic dynamic programing model. As an example, the 
inventory model is then treated from this point of view. 


DETERMINISTIC DYNAMIC PROGRAMING MODEL 

We begin our discussion by presenting a brief informal description of the deterministic 
dynamic programing process. A repeated number, usually infinite, of decisions must be made. 
As a result, a total cumulative yield is secured, which is the sum of the contributions of the 
individual steps in the model. The objective is to find that mode of procedure which maximizes 
the total value. The stagewise contributions according to any strategy is generally dependent 
upon the previous decisions and the random or predictive phenomenon affecting the process. 
A strategy, of course, is defined as a complete prescription how to act at each stage taking 
into account all contingencies. It follows that in the deterministic case that a strategy can be 
described as an infinite sequence of decisions to be made at each stage which is prescribed in 
advance. Having highlighted the principle ingredients and objectives of the deterministic proc- 
ess, we now direct attention to a detailed examination of the problem. 


FORMAL STRUCTURE 

In the deterministic model there are two essential spaces. @ is the state space, the 
space of all possible situations in any given stage which can confront us. D is the decision 
space. It is the totality of all possible actions we could take in a given stage. A specific deci- 
sion, an element of D, will be denoted by 5. Defined on the product space 2x D is a non- 
negative function L_ (w, 5) which for each n gives the return to us if at stage n we are faced 
with state w and make the decision 5. Corresponding to each 6 there is defined a transition 
operator T; which maps @ into itself. After having made decision 5 when faced with the 
state w, then T 5 %= w' represents the new state which will confront us at the next stage. The 
mapping Ts embodies the mechanism which transforms a given state into a new state after a 
decision has been made. 

The following assumptions are imposed on these spaces: 

(1) 2 is a topological Hausdorff space. 

(2) D is a compact Hausdorff space. 

(3) La (w, 5) is a real valued function, continuous on the product space 2 x D. 

(4) For each 6, Ts © is a continuous function of w and for each ©, Ts @ is a contin- 
uous function of 6. 

The strategy or policy space S is defined as the infinite product space of D replicated: 
S=DxDx.... Anelement s in S is s = (6,, 55, 53,---) where 6, is the decision made at 
the first stage, 65 the decision at the second, and so on. The reason that a strategy for the 
whole dynamic problem can be so described is a consequence of the deterministic nature of the 
model. For any given initial state w and any decision 5) the nature of the next state w' = T;w 
is completely predictable in advance as a function of any decision involved previously. 
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There is defined a sequence of real positive functions {P_(s)} on S. The nth function 
Ps) is a function which depends only on the first n-1 components of s (P,(s) = 1) and shall 
be assumed to be continuous in s. These functions play the role of normalization constants for 

























n-l 
th the ultimate yield. Usually P nS) will be of the form P_(s) = iJ P(5;) where s = (5, 5o,-- “2 
i=1 
and P,(s) = 1. In fact, unless stated to the contrary we take P_(s) of the product form as 
indicated. 
The total yield is now defined for a given initial state w and strategy s as 
@ 
ic ®(w, 8) =F Ly (ey Op) Pals) 
le. 
where w = Ts W,-1 and w, = w. In most cases all the L_'s will be equal to a single 
LeS eS ee ea n 
t function L, i.e., L. (w» 5) = L(w,, 5) for all n. 
The objective is to maximize the payoff function ® for each initial state w. Any strat- 
egy s for which ® (w, s) achieves its maximum (if such an s exists) is called an optimal 
“ strategy. First, we determine sufficient conditions for the existence of optimal strategies. 
- Indeed, by a classical theorem of Tychonoff on the direct product of compact spaces, the strat- 
- | egy space is compact since D is compact. Thus, if ® were a continuous function on S for 
L each w it would follow that ® achieves its maximum on § for each w and thus optimal 
7] strategies exist. 
2 To guarantee that this is the case we shall impose a fundamental requirement. First, 
note that each L(w, 54) P_(s) is a continuous function of s. Our basic assumption is now that 
ci- k 
z= L(w,) 6) P{s) (1) 
od n=1 
on 
converges uniformly in s. In view of this assumption of uniform convergence ® is a continuous 
The function of s. Hence, it achieves its maximum, as ® is defined on the compact space S for 
a each w. 
(max ® (w,s) = ® (w, s*)). 
Ss 
Summarizing, 
Theorem 1. An optimal strategy s* exists provided the series in (1) converges uni- 
aa formly in S for each w. 
ated: Examples 
e at We shall now discuss briefly the following two examples in terms of our general for- 
e malism [2]. ! 
f the { 


Example 1. Associated with two operations A and B are the following specified 
humbers: 


EE 
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A B Operations 
x y Initial total worths 
0< Py < 1 0 < Py < 1 Probabilities of continuing 


0< 8, < 1 0< So <1 Proportions of return of successful operation 


If operation A is performed Py is the probability that the operation is successful and another 
operation can be performed at the next stage. If the operation A is successful then the return 
or yield is the proportion S) of the initial total worth x. The maximum total worth that can be 
gained through repeating A at the next stage is reduced to (1 - S,)x so if A is repeated again 
successfully the return is S, (1 -s,)x. If, however, the operation is unsuccessful (with proba- 
bility 1 - P,), there is no return from the operation nor can A or even B be repeated again. 
Similar interpretations hold for the quantities y, Po, and So of B. It is to be noted again that 
if at some stage an operation is unsuccessful then all operations stop. 

The only nondeterministic feature to this model is contained in the probabilistic nature 
of the termination of the process. In spite of this probability aspect, it is easy to see in this 
case that strategies can be viewed as sequences of decisions. The reader can easily convince 
himself that this model is very much in the spirit of a deterministic model and consequently, 
Theorem 1 can be applied. 

A physical interpretation of this model provided by R. Bellman is the following: there 
are two mines A and B with respective values x and y. Both mines cannot be operated 
simultaneously since there is only one mining machine. If the machine is used on mine A for 
a unit period of time the proportion S) of the total value x of A is mined. If the machine is 
used on B, the return in one unit of time is Soy. Operations might not go on forever, however, 
since there is a probability 1 - Py that the machine breaks down if it is used on A anda 
probability 1 - Po that it breaks down if it is used on B. We search for the optimal procedure 
of selecting operations A and B so as to maximize the total expected yield. 

A generalized form of this model involving several operations instead of only two shall 
now be described. 

We identify 2-= a bounded closed portion of E™ (Euclidean space), with the usual 
topology imposed on 2. D consists of a collection of m points which are labeled (5,, 59, eee 
oy) That is, at each stage there are only m different possible decisions corresponding 
essentially to the choice of which operation is made. The topology on D is the discrete topol- 
ogy which is trivially compact. L(w, 55) = 8; 0; where w = (,, sie W mn) is a point in Q and 


is a set of constants. T 5 is the operator 
i 


B,, Bqp-00, By 


(®,, eee » 1) = (4, eee (l- s;)w;, eee » Wm) 


where the constants S; are so restricted that T; maps 2 into 2. The normalization function 
i 


is taken as P(6,) = Pj (0 < P; < 1). 

We now check whether the series in (1) converges uniformly. Since Q2 is a bounded 
portion of E™ there exists an M such that L(w, 5) < M for all w and 6. Since there are 
only a finite number of P;'s and they are all <1, there exists an a < 1 such that Pi <a < 1 
for all i. Hence, 
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i-1 


k n-1 k 
= L(w,, 5) WM P(5) <M Zz a 
n=1 =e ® isl i=1 


te) n 
as = a"! is convergent for a < 1, = L(w,, 5,) 1 P(6,) is uniformly convergent and 
n=1 n i=1 


therefore by Theorem 1 an optimal strategy exists. 
In contrast, if some p, = 1, then no optimal strategies exist although the yield corre- 
sponding to any strategy is finite. In fact, a uniform bound exists for the yield of any strategy. 


Example 2. There is a total of Xp resources and two operations A and B. If we divide 
the total resources into y which we invest in A and X9-y which we invest in B, the total 
return is g(y) + h(x)-y), g(y) coming from A and h (Xp-y) from B. The amounts of resources 
remaining are ay from A and b (x)-y) from B so at the next stage our total resources are 
ay + b(X»-y), which we can redivide into operations A and B. This process continues until we 
have no resources left. The objective is to maximize the total return. 

As the problem stands now we have no guarantee that the total return will have an upper 
bound. Let us assume that g and h are continuous monotonic increasing, g(0) = h(0) = 0, and 
g' (0) < , h'(0) <@. Take Q = positive real line with the usual topology. Set D= {5:0 <6 <1}. 
Here again the topology is the usual one and D is compact. The yield for the state of nature w 
and decision 6 is given by L(w, 5) = h(6 w)+ g(1 - 5) w). The transition operator is defined 
as Ts w= b(5) w= a5w+ b(1 - 6) w where a,b<c<1. Put P_(s) = 1 forall s. It will be 
assumed also that there exists a 0 < c < 1 such that a, b <c and 


= g(c™ Xo) < @ and = h(c"™ Xo) < 0. 
n n 


From this we conclude that any procedure yields a finite return. The total yield becomes 
®(w, s) = h(d, w) +g(1 - 5,) #) +h(d, b(5,) w) +g ((1 - 55 b(5,) w) 


+ h (5, b (55) b(5;) © eerie 


© 
= = Li(w 
n=1 


n’ 6.) 7 


The convergence is uniform since 
L(w,, 5.) <h(c™ w) + g(c" w) < h(c” xp) + g(c” x9) 


and it was assumed that © h(c”™ Xo); = g(c™ Xo) <o. Thus (w, s) is continuous, and assumes 
a maximum over the compact set of S. 


FUNCTIONAL EQUATION FOR THE OPTIMAL STRATEGY 
Returning to the general discussion we now deduce the fundamental functional equation. 
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= Lia, o) M Pl.) 
max 2 L , 5 I P© 
aT eo 


© n-1l 
max {L(w, 64)+ P(8)) E Llwyyyy Ong) P(0,,1)} 
Ss n= 1 


{L(w, 55) + P(5,) ® (Ts, w, s')} 


Th 
where s' = (5,, 5,, 5,,...). Let K (w) = max ®(w,s). Then 
23? 4 “ 
K (w) = max {L(w, 65) + P(5,) ® (to, w, s')| 
s 
max max {u(w, 64) + P(d4) @(T, &, s')} 
6 s' 1 
1 
max {u(w, 6,) + P(3,) K(T, w)}. 
6, 1 ter 
eac 
for 


This is the "Principle of Optimality."' The equation is just the general formulation of the 
functional equation which is used in almost all dynamic programing problems. Specializing it 
to that of Example 1 for the case of two operators, (2) becomes 


P,T x + p,i((l = ry) x, y) 
K (w) = f(x, y) = max Her 
PaY + Dat (x, (1 - r.) y) . 
PoT oy + Pof (x, (1 - ro) y 7 


exa 
For example 2 we obtain 


K (w) = f(x) = max {g(y) + h(x - y) + f(ay + b(x- y))}. 
O<y<x 


Uniqueness 

We have shown that the optimal return K (w) to the problem satisfies the functional 
equation (2). But actually in most models considered one usually proceeds in the reverse 
direction. We start with a solution f(w) of the functional equation and derive qualitative prop- 
erties of optimal strategies from it. This requires that we must establish that the solution 
f(w) to the functional equation is K (w) = max @(w, s). This amounts in effect to establishing 


s 
the uniqueness of solutions of (2) among a suitable class (containing M) of possible solutions. 


To this end, let M(w) be a solution to the functional equation ~ 


fro 
tinu 
of t 
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raion 54) + P(5,) ae w)} 


max | L(w, 5,) + P(5,) ivan (Ltt, w, 55) + P(5o) M (ws)})} 
1 2 


max max {L(u, 64) + P(d,) LT, w, 59) + P(5,) P(5,) M (ws) . 
6, 59 1 


Therefore, 


n-1l 
M(w) = max @(w, s) + lim max M(w,) AA P(5;) 
l= 


Ss n= Oyreeey On 


n-1 
K (w) + lim max M(w,) rs P(6;). 
1= 


N+ Oyreee, OD 


To establish the uniqueness of the solution M(w) of (2), we must obtain that the limit 
term is zero. This need not be true in general for any solution to the functional equation. In 
each problem we shall restrict ourselves to an appropriate class of M's for which the lim = 0 
for any M inthe class. In the first example 


n-1 n-1 
max M (w,) I P(6;) < M(w,) a ‘ 
ery i=1 tesaccull 
1? n 1 n 


Hence, for all bounded M the lim is 0 as @ <1. Thus, in this example when we restrict our- 


selves to bounded solutions of the functional equation, then the solution is unique. In the second 
example 


n-1 
max M(w,) I P(6;) < max M(w,) 
pres d i=i Oy,+++58 
n n 


where ae as n=o so the max~+0O for any M which is continuous and equal to 0 at the 
origin. This is-indeed easily seen to be satisfied for K (w) on account of the monotonicity of 
g and h. Restricting ourselves to the class of M which are continuous and equal to 0 at the 
origin gives the desired uniqueness. 


Remark 1. If instead of requiring uniform convergence of 2 LWw,, 5) P.. (s) we 
n 


require that ®(w, s) be continuous in s, then the convergence must be uniform. This follows 
from a theorem of Dini, (an increasing sequence of continuous functions converges to a con- 
tinuous function on a compact space if and only if the convergence is uniform), since each term 
of the series is positive. 
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Remark 2. If we further assume that > L(w am 5a) 7. (s*) converges uniformly in w, 
then ® (w, s*) is also a continuous function of w. The reader can verify for himself that we 
have uniform convergence in w in the two examples. 


Remark 3. A useful fact is that M, (w)+M(w) where M, is the optimal return if there 
are just k stages. This follows easily from the uniform convergence of > L(w,; 6 m 5. (s). 
n 


The details shall be omitted. 

Simple generalizations of our models can be presented along the following lines: we can 
allow the decision spaces to vary with each stage as well as the payoff functions. Of course, 
this corrupts the symmetry of the problem as we pass from one stage to another and the func- 
tional equation in (2) is consequently no longer valid. Formally, we can allow the decisions to 
be made continuously. This possible generalization leads to some mathematical complexities, 
but in principle it can be handled by our methods. As a recourse we may permit decisions to 
be made at discrete random times. These possible extensions shall not be pursued further in 
this paper. 


NON-DETERMINISTIC DYNAMIC PROGRAMING PROBLEM . 

Our next object is to extend all the previous considerations to a nondeterministic phe- 
nomenon. The abstract structure takes now the following form: 

1. The state space 2 consists of a set of random variables defined on a common sample 
Space with values ina set U. This represents all possible states of nature that can confront us. 

2. The decision space D consists of a set of functions mapping U into another space A 
referred to as the action space. The action space A defines a topological space. 

3. The payoff function L is a real valued function L(u, a) defined for each point u in 
U and a in A. 

4. A collection 0 of transition operators T 
is given. 

The same topological assumptions apply as before and a class of functions P(5) is also 
prescribed. The strategy space S is defined as the direct product of a countable number of 
replications of D. If D is assumed to be compact, then S is compact, as before. The payoff 
of the strategy s is given by the expression 


5 indexed by 5€D which map Q@ into itself 


@(w, 8) = E Pals) & (Llu Oy (oq) ) (3) 
n= 


where w, = w is the initial state of 9, w. = T w_ 4, 5 (w_) is the decision defined by the 
0 n eT ek ek al 


nth component of s, 6., and € is the expected value of the random variable defined by 


n’ 


n-1 
L(w, 5(w) ) with ?.. (s) = fl, P(65;). Usually Wy = consists of a random variable with only 
is 


one possible value (i.e., a known initial state), then the initial term of ® (w, s) becomes 
L(wp, 59 (9) ). Again, the series (3) is assumed to converge uniformly in s for each w. The 
pertinent functional equation (principle of optimality) under these circumstances takes the form 





man © (wo, 8) = M(wo) = max [L(wp, 5 wp) + P(S) © (M(T; wp) )]- (4) 
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An analogous argument as before under similar conditions establishes the existence 
and uniqueness of a solution to the functional equation (4). 


Example 3. We apply the above setup to a discussion of existence of optimal strategies 
for the inventory problem. It is of interest to compare our treatment with that of [4]. 

Let x, 0< x <o, represent the amount of commodities available at the initial period 
and suppose one orders y. The demand over a unit interval of time z is a random variable 
with distribution F(z) which is assumed to be known and independent of the time interval. 
Let Li (x, y) = L(x, y) represent the total loss during the it) time interval with x available 
initially and an ordering policy given by y. We now impose a restriction on the choice of 
additional ordering y in that we require 0< y <M where M is a fixed bound. This can be 
insured for instance without loss of generality by requiring the cost to tend to infinity. It can 
be justified as realistic. We also suppose that L(x, y) is defined only for x >0 and y> 0. 
The ordering policy y; is a random variable depending on the amount of goods x available at 
the it? state which was a random variable. The space 2 consists of the space of all random 
variables describing the amount of goods available for any period of time where we start with 
x(0<x <a). Obviously, the set U =[0< x<ol]. The action space A = [0<y <M] and thus the 
decision space D consists of all bounded measurable functions y (x) mapping U into A. The 
space is a compact set viewed in the weak*topology as a subset of the collection of all bounded 
functions which is in the conjugate space of the Banach space of all integrable functions defined 
on U. We assume also that (L(x, y(x) ) is a continuous function of the decision y with 
respect to the weak*topology imposed on D. This condition is met for instance if the loss is a 
linear function of the amount ordered and the distribution F is absolutely continuous. Other 
types of loss functions can be handled with similar techniques by employing other suitable 
topologies. The transformation T_x is a mapping of the random variable state at the beginning 
of the period after initially ordering y into the state of the remainder of the goods at the end of 
the period. Finally, put P(5) = a where 0<a <1 and a is fixed. The total loss for the initial 
state x following an optimal policy is therefore 


a 2 
£ (x) = my [L (x, Yo) + wtieee x, y,)]+a sais x1, Yo)] ere (5) 


If ¢ L(T_x, y) is uniformly bounded in the decisions y and y, then (5) converges uniformly and 
we obtain the existence and uniqueness of the solution to the functional equation (4) where max 
in that equation is replaced by min. The functional equation can be written in the form 


' y 
{(x) = inf {L(x, y) + a£(0) a - FGj+a [ Cty - t) dF (t)} 
y= 0 


with £ (x) = M(x). 

The usual theorems of the convergence of the optimal return for the finite stage prob- 
lem to the return of the infinite problem remain valid in this case. In a future paper, specific 
results about the form of the optimal strategy for the inventory model will be presented. 
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NEWS AND MEMORANDA 


Readers are invited to submit to the Managing Editor 
items of general interest in the field of logistics. 


RADM Rawson Bennett has been appointed Chief of Naval Research to succeed 
RADM F. R. Furth, who is retiring. Admiral Bennett was formerly Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships for Electronics. 


Messrs. John C. Ten Eyck and Frederick C. Dyer are preparing a book titled ''Founders 
of Modern Logistics," and would like to receive suggestions about names to be included and the 
book's scope and approach. Such suggestions should be sent to Mr. Dyer's home, 4509 Cum- 
berland Avenue, Chevy Chase 15, Maryland. 


A joint meeting of the Western Section of the Operations Research Society and the 
Southern California Chapter of the Institute of Management Science will be held on the campus 
of the University of California at Los Angeles on March 30 and 31, 1956. Inquiries concerning 
the meeting should be sent to Dr. Paul Stillson, Ramo-Wooldrige Corporation, 8820 Bellanca 
Avenue, Los Angeles 45, California. 





The primary focus of the group research activities of The Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, since the School's establishment six 
years ago, has been the problem of gaining a better understanding of the administrative proc- 
ess, broadly defined. One major segment of this activity, concerned primarily with the 
improvement of techniques of administrative decision-making, is the project on "Planning and 
Control of Industrial Operations" carried out under contract with the Office of Naval Research. 


The project on "Planning and Control of Industrial Operations" has been carried on by 
two informal teams, operating on separate sets of problems but with frequent interaction. One 
team, comprised of Professors W. W. Cooper, A. Charnes, C. Lemke, and the late Professor 
Alexander Henderson, has directed its main effort toward the development and application of 
new techniques, particularly those related to linear programming, for handling a variety of 
problems in industrial planning and control. 


The initial work in this area, supported by an Air Force contract for research in intra- 
firm behavior, was published in the volume An Introduction to Linear Programming (Wiley: 
1953). During the past three years the team has continued to extend these tools and their 
applications in a number of directions. The published reports on this work include papers in 
the Scientific American, August 1954, Naval Research Logistics Quarterly, December 1954, 
Management Science, October 1954 and January 1955, and Econometrica, July 1955. The new 
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types of problems that have been involved in these linear programming applications lie in such 
diverse areas as plant location, advertising budgets, executive compensation, and warehousing, 


The second team investigating the "Planning and Control of Industrial Operations" has The 
been comprised of Professors C. C. Holt, F. Modigliani, H. A. Simon, R. W. Culbertson, and 
J. F. Muth, together with several graduate assistants: Robert Byrne, Toshiro Makibuchi, 
Clyde Roberson, and Peter Winters. This team has focussed its effort on the problem of 
developing mathematical tools for optimal production and inventory decision-making under a stud 
range of different circumstances. The research began with a formulation of such problems 
within the context of a dynamic programming model. The team discovered that if the cost 
function to be minimized could be approximated by quadratic terms, a linear optimal decision 
rule could be obtained that was exceedingly simple and convenient from the viewpoints of data 
requirements, computation, and administrative application. In the past year, the team has been of th 
occupied with a test application of its procedures in an actual operating situation, and with the 
extension of the quadratic cost criterion techniques to a broader class of problems. Some 
preliminary reports on this work have appeared in the Journal of the Operations Research "jud 
Society of America, August 1954,,and ONR Research Reviews, December 1954. A more com- have 
plete description of the procedures will appear in Management Science, October 1955 and deta 
January 1956, and Econometrica, April 1956. Pro: 
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Work closely paralleling the studies described above has been carried on in the Grad- 


uate School of Industrial Administration under research grants from two business firms— 
Westinghouse Airbrake Company and the public accounting firm of Touche, Niven, Bailey, and 

Smart. The first of these is an exploratory research program in the transportation industry, 

which will be especially concerned with the development and application of mathematical and 
statistical tools and approaches to problems of the railroads. Faculty members associated 

with this project include Professors H. Wein, M. Miller, A. Charnes, and E. Mansfield. The of th 
seccnd project has been an investigation of the application of statistical techniques to problems riso 
of management controls, notably in the accounting and auditing areas. Professors W. W. M. I 
Cooper and R. M. Cyert have worked in this area with staff members of Touche, Niven, Bailey, 

and Smart. Some of the findings of the study have been published in the Accounting Review, 

March 1954 and April 1955, and Cost and Management, May 1955. 








All of the projects described above approach logistics from the standpoint of the mathe- 
matician and econometrician, and aim primarily at the construction of normative rules to guide 
the decision maker. A second group of projects in the Graduate School of Industrial Adminis- 
tration has taken as its starting point the administrative and organizational problems involved 
in decision making, and has sought to attack them with the assistance of tools drawn from 
social psychology and sociology. Four principal projects have been completed or are currently 
under way in this area: é 
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1. A study of the ways in which the organization of the company's accounting depart- 
ment influences the use of accounting information by operating executives has been reported 
in the volume, Centralization vs. Decentralization in Organizing the Controller's Department. 
The project staff included Professors H. Guetzkow, G. Kozmetsky, H. A. Simon, and D. G. 
Tyndall, and the study was supported by a research grant from the Controllership Foundation. 





2. An Organization Behavior Laboratory, under the direction of Professor H. Guetzkow, 
studies artificial 'organization-like" groups under laboratory conditions—thus permitting the 
test, with adequate controls, of hypotheses derived from organizations in the field. A report 
on one of the laboratory studies is published in Management Science, April-July 1955. 





3. An inventory is being made, by Professors H. Guetzkow, J. March, and H. A. Simon, 
of the current status of theory and evidence relating to human behavior in organizations. 


4. A large-scale study is under way aimed at obtaining a deeper understanding of 
"judgmental" decision processes at high executive levels in organizations. Arrangements 
have been made to maintain an observer in each of four industrial concerns. He will follow in 
detail the steps involved in making one or more policy decisions. The staff of the study includes 
Professors H. A. Simon, R. M. Cyert, W. Dill, C. J. Haberstroh, and D. B. Trow. This study 
and the previous one are financed by research grants from the Ford Foundation. 





The Managing Editor wishes to thank the following individuals who assisted the members 
of the Editorial Staff in the refereeing of papers for volume 2: K. Arrow, I. Glicksberg, J. Har- 
rison, U. Henderson, W. Jacobs, R. McShane, R. Norman, W. Orchard-Hays, M. Richardson, 

M. Rose, J. Sacks, M. Shubik, H. Solomon, P. Wolfe, and J. Wolfowitz. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


NORTH AMERICAN SUPPLY. By H. Duncan Hall, Her Majesty's Stationery Office and 
Longman, Green and Co., London, 1954, 559 pp. 


This book describes the history of the contribution of North American Supply to British 
War Production. While, in terms of monetary value, the contribution of the United States and 
Canada was smaller than the public generally imagined it to be (seventeen percent and ten 
percent respectively) its importance was certainly crucial, particularly in machine tools and 
merchant ships. The book was written principally in Washington to take advantage of the 
presence there of the bulk of the relevant records, especially the archives of the British Sup- 
ply Council in North America, which functioned essentially as coordinating body of the various 
British Missions. It traces the logistic history of the collaboration of the partners, from 
neutrality through lend-lease to the swift termination of the machinery of the British-America 
combination with the end of the war, with principal emphasis on the economic and political 
aspects of supply problems. 


UNCERTAINTY AND BUSINESS DECISIONS. Edited by C. F. Carter, G. P. Meredith 
and G. L. S. Shackle, Liverpool: University of Liverpool Press, 1954, viii + 104 pp. 


This book is a symposium on Professor G. L. S. Shackle's theory of expectation which 
was first propounded in Expectation in Economics in 1949. The contributors are specialists in 
the fields of economics, mathematics, philosophy, and psychology. The book contains the fol- 
lowing papers: I. Uncertainty as a Philosophical Problem (I) - Professor W. B. Gallie; 

Il. Uncertainty as a Philosophical Problem (II) - Dr. D. J. O'Connor; III. The Appropriate 
Mathematical Tools for Describing and Analyzing Uncertainty - Dr. I. J. Good; IV. Method- 
ological Considerations in the Study of Human Anticipation - Professor G. P. Meredith; V. A 
Revised Theory of Expectations - Professor C. F. Carter; VI. The Impact of Uncertainty on 
Economic Theory, with Special Reference to the Theory of Profits - Professor B. R. Williams; 
Vil. The Possibility of Empirical Testing of Alternative Theories of Uncertainty - A. D. Roy; 
Vill. Uncertainty, Expectation and Decision in Business Affairs - Professor G. L. S. Shackle; 
K. Expectations in Economics - Professor G. L. S. Shackle. In addition, there is a note on an 
empirical study of business decision-making made in the early thirties by Mr. W. R. Dunlop. 





MATHEMATICAL THINKING IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Edited by Paul F. 
lazarsfeld, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954, 444 pp. 


The purpose of this volume is to present a sampling of situations in the domain of the 
‘ocial scientist which are profitably explored with the aid of mathematics. Each of the eight 
fapers, apart from exploring specific problems, attempts to offer some insight into the role 
mathematics can play in the social sciences. The audience for which the volume is mainly 
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slanted is the social scientist with a modicum of training in mathematics. The authors of the 
various papers are T. W. Anderson, Nicholas Rashevsky, James S. Coleman, Jacob Marschak, 
Louis Guttman, and Paul F. Lazarsfeld. The Introduction, which includes a summary of each” 
of the papers, was written by the editor. 7 


THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD SEA POWER. Edited by E. B. Potter and J. R,4 
Fredland, Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1955, 963 pp. 


This work, prepared by the naval history faculty of the United States Naval Academy, 
is a history of United States sea power, developed as part of the history of international sea © 
power and in the context of world history. In the editors' words, the book "develops six m2 
themes: (1) the influence of sea power upon history, (2) the rationale of strategic decision, 
(3) the characteristics of successful leadership, (4) the development of naval weapons, (5) th 4 
evolution of naval tactics, and (6) the evolution of amphibious doctrine. Emphasis is placed 1 
the problems posed in each period of history by new weapons and new conditions, and on the : 
solutions worked out for each by the navies of the world. The reader will note that problems ‘ 
of a similar or parallel nature arise in each epoch and that these have to be solved in most 
instances by somewhat similar means. He will thus perceive the parallels of naval history 
and the value of studying the past as a guide to future action. At the same time he will note 
that the problems are never precisely the same and will perceive thereby the dangers inhere 
in trying to fight the last war." 


UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II - The Technical Services - The Ordnang 
Department: Planning Munitions for War. By Constance McLaughlin Green, Harry C. Thoma 
and Peter C. Roots, Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, Wash :- 
ton, D. C., 1955, 542°pp. 


This is the first volume of a projected three volume history of the Ordnance Corps 
World War II, and treats the steps that precede munitions manufacture. The book begins will 
the background of pre-1940 difficulties and the period when the United States was neither at 3 
peace nor at war. The second section describes the evolution of a workable organization an@ 
the recruiting and training of soldiers and civilians to carry out the Ordnance mission. The 
last section deals with research and development of weapons, ammunition, armor and vehi 
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